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The News in Review 


Mount Scopus Agreement 


R. Francisco Urrutia, Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold’s 
personal representative for negotiations 
with Israel and Jordan on the problem 
of Mount Scopus, reported on January 
18 that the two countries had agreed 
to steps for easing tension in the area. 
Differences between Israel and Jor- 
dan over Mount Scopus, which had 
been demilitarized by an agreement in 
1948, came to a head last November 
when Jordanian authorities refused 
permission for a regular fortnightly 
Israeli supply convoy to proceed to 
the demilitarized zone through Jor- 
danian territory. To reach Mount 
Scopus, Israel’s convoys must pass 
through a part of Jerusalem held by 
Jordan. Following talks between the 
Secretary-General and Israeli and Jor- 
danian officials in December, the sup- 
ply convoys were permitted to resume, 
and Mr. Hammarskjold announced the 
appointment of Dr. Urrutia as his 
personal representative to conduct 
negotiations for full implementation of 
the 1948 agreement. 

Dr. Urrutia’s report to the Secre- 
tary-General noted that the two gov- 
ernments had agreed to the following: 

Both reaffirmed that they were 
willing, on a reciprocal basis, to give 
full implementation to the 1948 agree- 
ment, and gave assurances that no new 
military installations contrary to that 
agreement would be erected in their 
respective areas of Mount Scopus. 
They further consented that all mili- 
tary installations contrary to the agree- 
ment should be removed or de- 





| Suez Talks 


— has expressed readiness to 
open discussion in Rome during 
the third week in February with Suez 
Canal shareholders, the World Bank 
has announced. The talks concern 
settlement of questions raised by 
Egypt’s nationalization of the Canal. 
The World Bank’s announcement fol- 
lowed conversations in Cairo between 
its representatives and the Egyptian 
Government. Egypt has welcomed the 
good offices role of the World Bank 
in the forthcoming Rome talks. 
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stroyed, and that conditions existing 
in the Augusta Victoria Hospital and 
in the village of Issawiya should be in 
accordance with provisions of that 
agreement. United Nations observers 
will carry out on-the-spot investiga- 
tions of complaints by either party re- 
garding violations, and specially-desig- 
nated representatives of the Secretary- 
General will “from now on” visit both 
sections of the zone. The United Na- 
tions is to assume exclusive respon- 
sibility for ensuring that convoy 
arrangements are in conformity with 
the 1948 agreement and existing plans, 
while the Jordan Government will pro- 
tect convoys crossing through its ter- 
ritory. The United Nations will be re- 
sponsible for ascertaining the need and 
ultimate use of items carried by the 
convoys. 

There were some continuing dif- 
ferences between Israel and Jordan 
regarding the Mount Scopus area, 
among which were the status of the 
Augusta Victoria Hospital—formerly 
a British institution and now used for 
Arab refugees — and the Hadassah 
Hospital, an Israeli institution that is 
closed down. Israel expressed the view 
that its hospital “should be reopened 
immediately.” Jordan contended that 
“even if the Mount Scopus agreement 
might be interpreted as entitling Israel 
to demand the closing of {the Augusta 
Victoria] Hospital, it does not in any 
way give any legal right for the open- 
ing of the Hadassah Hospital.” 

Dr. Urrutia included in his report 
to the Secretary-General the text of a 
letter to Israel’s Prime Minister in 
regard to arrangements for that coun- 
try’s fortnightly convoys. Under the 
regulations, the yearly quota for “un- 
prohibited items” (articles of non-mili- 
tary nature or use), other than fuel, 
food and water, may not exceed the 
average for the past three years. The 
yearly quota of fuel will be based on 
an average agreed upon in 1954, and 
there is to be no limitation on water 


supplies. 


Security Council Resolution 


a R local area which has been 
a scene of friction between Israel 
and Jordan is the Government House 
Hill (Jabal El Mukabber) region 


south of Jerusalem. Last fall Jordan 
complained that Israel was engaged in 
digging operations in the zone in vio- 
lation of the armistice agreement. 
Israel replied that the work was part 
of a tree-planting program, and that 
the armistice agreement did not pro- 
hibit this type of civilian activity. At 
a September 6 meeting, the Security 
Council deferred action pending a re- 
port from Col. Byron V. Leary, Acting 
Chief of Staff of the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization. 

On January 22 the Council resumed 
debate on the complaint and unani- 
mously adopted a resolution which 
among other things called for sus- 
pension of activities such as the one in- 
itiated by Israel, until a United Na- 
tions survey had been completed and 
provision made for regulation of ac- 
tivities in the zone. 

The resolution directed Col. Leary 
to undertake regulation of such ac- 
tivities, bearing in mind private prop- 
erty rights, and to conduct a survey 
of property records to determine 
ownership. It called upon Israel and 
Jordan to discuss civilian activities in 
the zone through the Mixed Armistice 
Commission, such discussions to be 
completed within two months, and the 
results to be communicated to the 
Security Council. 

Both parties were called upon to 
cooperate with United Nations rep- 
resentatives to prevent their military 
forces from crossing armistice demar- 
cation lines, to remove or destroy all 
their respective military facilities and 
installations in the zone, and “to use 
the machinery provided for in the 
General Armistice Agreement for the 
implementation of the provisions in 
that agreement.” 


Exchange of Prisoners 


wo incidents involving Israel and 

Egypt were resolved on January 
27 when two captured fishing crews 
were exchanged. Last September 
Egyptians seized an Israeli fishing ves- 
sel, the Doron, with its Italian captain 
and Israeli crew. In December, the 
Israelis seized an Egyptian fishing craft 
and crew. The exchange of the cap- 
tured men took place on the road be- 
tween Gaza and Ashkelon, about eight 





miles north of UNeEF Headquarters, 
under the supervision of officers of the 
Egyptian-Israeli Armistice Commis- 


sion 


Problem of Hungary 


HE Special Committee on the 
Problem of Hungary met on De- 
cember 20 to discuss reported trials 
of various Hungarians tor participa- 
tion in the 1956 uprising. It was de- 
cided by the Committee to communi- 
cate with the Hungarian Foreign Min- 
ister, through that country’s permanent 
mission to the United Nations 

The Committee’s letter voiced “deep 
and special concern” over the reports 
of trials involving, among others, Gen- 
eral Pal Maleter, General Istvan Ko- 
vacs and Colonel Sandor Kopacsy, 
and it noted that the execution of 
Major Antal Palinkas-Pallavicini re- 
portedly had already been carried out. 
The communication called attention 
to “the persistent anxiety displayed 
throughout the world regarding the 
fate of men and women who played 
a part” in the events of October to 
November 1956. “This anxiety,” it 
said, “arises from humanitarian con- 
siderations and is shared by men and 
women of the most diverse political 
opinions.” In conclusion, the letter 
said that a significant contribution to 
the relaxation of international tension 
could be made if the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment would give the world reliable 
information on the subject, as well as 
“assurance that the highest humani- 
tarian standards are being applied in 
the treatment of all who participated 
in the uprising.” 

The Hungarian permanent represen- 
tative refused to transmit the Com- 
mittee’s letter, returning it on Decem- 
ber 21 on the grounds that the As- 
sembly establishing — the 
Committee was “contrary to the 
United Nations Charter.” 

General Maleter, one of those spe- 
cifically named in the letter, was De- 
fence Minister of the Nagy Govern- 
ment, which was overthrown by the 
second Soviet intervention in Hungary. 
General Kovacs was Chief of Staff 
at the time of the intervention, and 
Colonel Kopacsy was Chief of the 
Budapest police. Major Palinkas-Palla- 
vicini had been responsible for the re- 
lease of Cardinal Mindszenty, who 
took asylum in the United States Em- 
bassy in Budapest 


resolution 


Refugees 


HE Hungarian refugee problem in 

Yugoslavia ended on January 27, 
approximately one year after it began, 
when Belgium and Switzerland grant- 
ed visas to the last of those refugees 
in Yugoslavia wishing to emigrate. In 
a telegram addressed to the Yugoslav 
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Government, the High Commissioner 
for Refugees, Auguste R. Lindt, ex- 
pressed his gratitude for its generous 
humanitarian action on behalf of the 
nearly 20,000 Hungarian refugees to 
whom it had granted asylum. 

Final figures showed that 16,374 
Hungarians have been resettled from 
Yugoslavia in twenty-seven countries 
in Europe and elsewhere; 2,773 have 
voluntarily returned to Hungary, and 
634 have settled in Yugoslavia. Among 
European countries, France has taken 
the largest number, 2,455, followed by 
Belgium with 2,376, Sweden with 
1.295, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many with 1,131 and Switzerland with 
744. Austria has admitted 381, Den- 
mark, 212, Italy 170, the Netherlands 
80, Norway 344 and the United King- 
dom 287. The three Scandinavian 
nations made an outstanding contribu- 
tion by accepting a total of nearly 200 
acute tubercular cases. Overseas, the 
United States accepted 2.509 Hun- 
garian refugees from Yugoslavia, 
Canada 1,765, and Australia 1,500. 

The Yugoslav Government has esti- 
mated that it incurred uncovered ex- 
penses to the extent of more than 
$6.6 million for their care and main- 
tenance. Aid from abroad includes 
$1,050,248 received through the Office 
of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees and emergency 
assistance worth at least $1,530,000 
from the League of Red Cross Socie- 
ties through the Yugoslav Red Cross, 
which bore the initial brunt of the 
relief action. 


Netherlands Protest 


¢ a letter to the Secretary-General 
on January 3, the Netherlands pro- 
tested against what it described as a 
“hostile campaign” being conducted 


against Netherlands nationals and 
business interests in Indonesia. The 
protest, signed by Carl W. A. Schur- 
mann, Netherlands representative to 
the United Nations, said the actions 
were “deliberately planned, announced, 
and set in motion by the Indonesian 
Government.” In reply, a January 13 
communication to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral from Ali Sastroamidjojo, Indo- 
nesia’s representative, rejected the ac- 
cusations and filed a protest against 
what it called the “prolonged and 
illegal occupation” of Indonesian 
territory by Dutch occupation forces 
in West Irian |Netherlands New 
Guinea 

The Netherlands letter declared that 
the Indonesian Government had “sys- 
tematically provoked the rising ani- 
mosity of the population” against a 
foreign group lawfully residing in the 
country, and was therefore “respon- 
sible and answerable to the fullest ex- 
tent for the present shameful situation 


and all its consequences.” Official In- 
donesian statements indicated, Mr. 
Schurmann said, that the measures 
were taken because of the General As- 
sembly’s “refusal to satisfy the Indo- 
nesian claim to Netherlands New 
Guinea.” If this were the case, he 
said, it would be an effort to obtain by 
illegal means that which Indonesia 
had failed to achieve through lawful 
procedure. 

During the last session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, a_ resolution which 
would have asked Indonesia and the 
Netherlands to “pursue their endeav- 
ors” to solve the dispute failed of 
adoption. (See page 22.) 

The Netherlands protest described 
some of the measures allegedly taken 
against its nationals. The campaign 
began, it said, on October 1, and in- 
cluded strikes in Netherlands com- 
panies, a ban on Dutch publications, 
confiscation of many Dutch enter- 
prises, and mutinies aboard Nether- 
lands ships by Indonesian crews and 
passengers, who ordered the vessels to 
Indonesian ports where they were 
seized. On December 6, it charged, 
the Indonesian Minister of Justice de- 
clared that the entire Netherlands 
community of some 50,000 people 
would have to leave the country on 
short notice, and Netherlands con- 
sulates were ordered closed before 
they could make arrangements for the 
exodus. 

Indonesia said in reply that the 
Netherlands accusations were un- 
founded, that the measures taken were 
fully legal, and that fundamental rights 
and freedoms of Netherlands nationals 
had been safeguarded. It denied the 
assertion that Indonesian actions were 
a challenge to the United Nations. Mr. 
Sastroamidjojo said it was regrettable 
that the Netherlands had maintained 
a negative and intrasigent attitude 
toward the problem of West Irian, and 
that at the recent Assembly session 
she had voted against the resolution 
on the question. The Netherlands thus 
had prevented the United Nations 
from easing a “dangerous and even 
explosive situation,” he declared, and 
it was therefore the Dutch who had 
challenged the authority and prestige 
of that Organization. 

“The door of the United Nations 
being closed to us,” the communica- 
tion said, Indonesia had no other 
choice but to use other means. While 
the Netherlands refused to enter into 
negotiations on West Irian, she con- 
tinued to enjoy a privileged position 
in Indonesia. Such actions as had been 
taken were in accordance with the 
Indonesian consitution and under gen- 
eral administrative powers, the Indo- 
nesian letter contended. It stated fur- 
ther that no nationalization of any 
enterprise had taken place, although 
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the Government had assumed super- 
visory control over Dutch-owned busi- 
nesses to assure their continued oper- 
ation. There had been no mass ex- 
pulsions, it said, and the lives and 
property of all Dutch nationals were 
being guaranteed by the Indonesian 
Government 


Tanganyika Developments 


P° ITICAL and economic progress in 
the Trust Territory of Tanganyika 
has been accompanied by a marked 
growth of African nationalism and 
increased activity of new _ political 


parties, according to a report of a 


United Nations visiting mission which 
toured the country last August and 
September. The principal constitution- 
al advance of the past years was the 
enlargement in 1955 of both the Legis- 
lative and Executive Councils to bring 
about parity of representation for the 
three main ethnic groups. In both 
Councils, African membership was in- 
creased by the plan. A second im- 
portant advance, the report notes, was 
the introduction in 1957 of a minis- 
terial system whereby senior officials 
of the administration were given min- 
isterial portfolios and six private per- 
sons—four Africans, one European 
and one Asian—were appointed as 
assistant ministers. 

Next September the country will 
have its first election to select “rep- 
resentative members” of the Legisla- 
tive Council, including eleven Africans, 
eleven Asians and eleven Europeans. 
In addition, there will be thirty-four 
members representing the Govern- 
ment. The elections will be on a com- 
mon roll, meaning that all voters, re- 
gardless of race, will choose from the 
same list of candidates. Each voter 
will be required to designate one Euro- 
pean, one Asian and one African. 
Every constituency will be represented 
by such a trio. The September elec- 
tions will be held in five constituencies, 
and elections for the remainder will be 
in 1959. Voting requisites are these: 
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A voter must be twenty-one years old 
and have resided in Tanganyika for 
three of the five preceding years. He 
must also have one of these three 
qualifications—eight years of educa- 
tion, an annual income of £150 
($420), or service as a Council mem- 
ber, local adviser, chief, headman or 
clan leader. 

Ihe United Nations mission report 
points out that the voting require- 
ments exclude the majority of the 
African population, consisting largely 
of peasants living in a_ subsistence 
economy and with little education. 
From its discussions throughout the 
country the mission “was left in no 
doubt” that there is strong feeling 
for a more rapid political advancement 
and, particularly, a form of represen- 
tation which would take better account 
of the numerical size of the three 
racial communities. The administer- 
ing authority—the United Kingdom— 
had warned that if the system were 
to be changed the elections would have 
to be delayed for two years at least. 
It said that the Government was not 
committed to the perpetuation of 
either the parity system or the re- 
stricted franchise, although both were 
considered appropriate at the present 
Stage. 

A majority of the mission’s four 
members felt that without postponing 
elections two measures could be taken 
which might be advantageous. One 
would make it possible for a voter 
to cast his ballot for a single candidate, 
if he chose, rather than for one can- 
didate of each of the three races. The 
second would be to liberalize the 
voting qualifications. 


Other Trust Territories 


vo United Nations visiting mission 
also looked at two other trust ter- 
ritories in 1957, Ruanda-Urundi, un- 
der Belgian administration, and 
Italian-administered Somaliland. 

Ruanda-Urundi was reported to 
have evolved to a point where it “may 
be expected to assimilate an increas- 
ing number of far-reaching reforms 
which will ensure its transition from 
a regime that is still characterized by 
vestiges of feudalism to institutions 
that are more in keeping with demo- 
cratic principles.” The mission at- 
tributed changes in the territory’s po- 
litical situation to efforts of the 
Belgian administration over the past 
forty years, as well as to the emer- 
gence of a growing number of edu- 
cated Africans, an increase in the 
number of students returning from 
abroad, and the existence of  inter- 
racial education. 

The mission said there could be “no 
doubt that the political reforms of 
1952, the institution of a whole sys- 


tem of indigenous councils, the sys- 
tematic encouragement of the indigen- 
ous population to abandon certain of 
the customs underlying the feudal re- 
gime, the holding of elections . . . and 
the transformation of the Council of 
the Vice-Government-General into a 
General Council are measures which 
have gradually but profoundly mod- 
ified the political atmosphere. 

The mission found considerable con- 
cern in Somaliland over that territory’s 
economic situation. Somalis “hoped 
and expected” that the United Nations 
would assist them to solve their acute 
economic problems, and stressed the 
urgency of “obtaining assurance well 
before 1960 of the external aid the 
territory would receive” after that 
date. Somaliland is scheduled for in- 
dependence in 1960. The mission 
noted that Italy expects to continue 
economic assistance beyond that year. 

Politically and constitutionally Som- 
aliland had made commendable prog- 
ress, the mission found. It already has 
an elected legislative assembly and a 
cabinet with wide powers of internal 
self-rule. Administration of all regions 
and districts was entrusted to the 
Somalis in 1955. (See page 34.) 

Developments in Ruanda-Urundi, 
Tanganyika, British and French Cam- 
eroons, and French Togoland are to 
be examined by the current session 
of the Trusteeship Council, which 
opened on January 30. Somaliland 
will be discussed at a later session. 


UNICEF Programs 


HE United Nations Children’s 
Fund estimates that more than 45 
million children and expectant and 
nursing mothers benefited from prin- 
cipal disease control and nutrition 
programs in which it participated in 


1957. Additional millions gained from 
services offered at maternal and child 
welfare centres and hospitals equipped 
with UNICEF help. There were 320 
UNICEF-aided projects in 104 countries 
and territories, in addition to four in- 
terregional programs. The 1957 al- 
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locations, more than $24 million, were 
the largest 
major etlort after 


since UNICEF shifted its 
1950 trom emer 
gency aid to projects designed to bring 


about a_ basic improvement in child 


well ire Services 


Mangla Dam Issue 


ry complained again, in a letter 
to the President of the Security 
Council on January 20, regarding Pak- 
istan plans for construction of the 
Mangla Dam in Kashmir. Citing re- 
ports published in the Karachi news- 
paper Dawn, India’s permanent repre- 
sentative, Arthur S. Lall, charged that 
“for its own benefit, Pakistan has now 
taken further steps to exploit the peo- 
ple and resources of the territory of 
the Union of India which it continues 
to occupy by force ”* The letter 
said Pakistan was going ahead with 
its construction project “in the teeth 
of opposition from the people in the 
area who are nationals of India.” In- 
dia first protested the announced dam 
construction last August, calling the 
work a violation of a Security Council 
resolution of January 17, 1948, as 
well as of assurances given to India by 
the United Nations Commission for 
India and Pakistan 

In a reply to the most recent protest, 
Agha Shahi, Pakistan’s acting perma- 
nent representative, said that the In- 
dian letter 
tentions which 
answered. Citing another issue of the 


had repeated earlier con- 


already had been 


newspaper Dawn, the Pakistan repre- 
sentative declared that the only voice 
against the construction project in 
Azad Kashmir “has been that of a few 
disgruntled — individuals 
their personal differences with Sardar 
Mohammed Ibrahim, President of 
Azad Kashmir, and not because the 
proposed dam will adversely affect the 
people of the area.” Pakistan’s repre- 
sentative said that to claim as India 
does “that the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir is Indian territory is to beg 
Until the people of the 


because of 


the question.” 
state have been able to express their 
wishes in a plebiscite under United 
Nations auspices, he said, “the only 
sanction behind 
Jammu and Kashmir is military force.” 


India’s presence in 


International Scholarships 


MM” than 75,000 international 
| scholarships and fellowships for 
study in eighty-three countries and 
many non-self-governing territories are 
listed in the 1957-58 edition of Study 
Abroad, a handbook published by the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. The 
new edition of the handbook lists 
60.000 more scholarships than the first 
edition published in 1948. Among the 


countries not previously listed as offer- 
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ing grants or tellowships to students 
are Bulgaria, Ethiopia, Ghana, Para- 
guay, Romania, Saudi Arabia and the 
USSR 

A survey conducted by UNESCO in 
1955-56 showed that 140,744 students 
were studying outside their own coun- 
The country with 
the greatest number of students from 
foreign countries was the United 
States, which had 36,494 students 
from abroad during the year. France 
had 16,877, the USSR 12,300, the 
United Kingdom 9,723, the German 
Federal Republic 7,487, Austria 4,315, 
Egypt 3.871, Japan 3,137 and Au- 
Stralia 1.805 

The United States also holds the 
lead among countries offering fellow- 
ships, with 21,000 listed in Study 
fhroad. France offers 8,000 and the 
United Kingdom 2,500. The United 
Nations and its specialized agencies 
offer about 4,000 fellowships. 


try in that period. 


Air Traffic Record 
RAFFIC carried by the 
scheduled airlines in 1957 reached 
a record total of 87 million passengers, 


world’s 


travelling an average distance of 585 
miles, according to figures released by 
the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization. This is equivalent to flying 
two million people around the world, 
or to carrying every man, woman and 
child in Canada from Montreal to 
Europe. Twelve years ago the average 
plane carried thirteen 
150 miles an hour. Today it carries 
twenty-nine passengers at 200 miles 
an hour 


passengers at 


Report on Narcotic Drugs 


B‘ AUSE of present measures relat- 
ing to narcotic drugs, the possibil- 
ity of addicts obtaining drugs from 


lawful sources—formerly a_ principal 
avenue of supply—has been reduced 
“almost to the vanishing point,” ac- 
cording to the latest report of the 
United Nations Permanent Central 
Opium Board. The report notes that 
except for coca leaves and cannabis, 
the legal production of narcotic drugs 
limited to medical and 
scientific requirements 

The success achieved so far in the 
application of two international con- 
ventions for limiting the manufacture 
and regulating the distribution of nar- 
cotics—the 1925 and 1931 Conven- 
tions as amended by the 1946 Protocol 

is attributed “to the high sense of 
responsibility” displayed by most coun- 


is. virtually 


“ 


tries, including some which are not 
parties to the treaties 

The Permanent Central Opium 
Board exercises continuous watch over 
all legal movement of narcotic drugs, 
to ensure that supplies available in 
each country or territory are limited to 
legitimate needs and that none is 


diverted from the legal into the illegal 
trade. Among its findings were these: 

World production of opium (prin- 
cipally for morphine and, in_ turn, 
codeine manufacture) amounted to 
75 tons in 1956. After the banning 
of the cultivation of the opium-poppy 


in Iran in 1955, there were in 1956 
only three countries which legally pro- 
duced opium in large quantities: India, 
Turkey and the USSR. The opium- 
poppy plant as such, or poppy straw, 
also is used for the manufacture of 
morphine. It supplied 15 per cent of 
the total amount of morphine manu- 
factured in 1956, as against 26 per 
cent in 1953. This reduction was due 
both to the smaller amount of poppy 
straw used for this purpose and to a 
decrease in the yield from this proc- 
ess of manufacture. 

Coca leaves are produced and con- 
sumed legally for nonmedical purposes 
(chewing) in several South American 
countries. The exact quantities pro- 
duced are not known 

In 1954 the Economic and Social 
Council invited governments to take 
steps to discontinue the medical use 
of cannabis, also known as _ Indian 
hemp, hashish and marijuana, which 
the World Health Organization con- 
siders to be obsolete. Incomplete 
Statistics available for 1956 show that 
the total consumption of cannabis 
hardly diminished in the year. 

Morphine production in 1956 re- 
mained close to the maximum figure 
of eighty-nine tons recorded in 1955. 
Requirements, however, have con- 
tinued to increase and exceed produc- 
tion, the differences being made good 
by withdrawals from stocks. Eighty- 
five tons of morphine were converted 
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into other substances, mainly codeine 

Only three countries manufactured 
diacetyImorphine (heroin) legally in 
1956, as against five in 1955. The 
number of countries which have put 
an end to the use of this drug is in- 
creasing steadily, so that the interna- 
tional trade in it has fallen to a 
virtually negligible figure. 

World production and consumption 
of codeine continued to increase. 

Consumption of cocaine was higher 
than production, but both figures 
showed a downward trend. 

The number of synthetic narcotic 
drugs placed under international con- 
trol by a 1948 protocol has continued 
to rise, reaching thirty-two by the end 
of 1956. Among them, pethidine is 
far in the lead, with an annual produc- 
tion of fifteen tons in 1955 and in 
1956. 


Vaccines for Ceylon 


| Bapecrs supplies of vaccine to prevent 
epidemics of cholera and typhoid 
fever as an aftermath of floods in 
Ceylon were authorized by the Execu- 
tive Board of the World Health Or- 
ganization at its twenty-first session in 
Geneva. A large shipment of vaccines 
was sent to Ceylon through the WHO 
Regional Office for Southeast Asia in 
New Delhi, and a further shipment of 
250,000 cc. of typhoid vaccine was 
scheduled to follow soon. The emer- 
gency assistance had been requested 
by the government of Ceylon. At least 
one third of the land surface of the 
island is, or has been, under from 
four to ten feet of water as a result of 
the disastrous floods which recently 
struck the country. In the hilly areas, 
numerous landslides have swept away 
homes and damaged communications. 
As the floods recede, there is a grave 
threat of epidemics through polluted 
water supplies. 


Freedom of Information 


bp Committee on Freedom of In- 
formation on January 10 adopted 
its report to the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights on ways to promote free 
circulation of news and the develop- 
ment of information media. 

In general, the Committee con- 
cluded that the adoption by United 
Nations Member States of one or 
more international conventions con- 
cerning freedom of information would 
help to strengthen future United Na- 
tions work in this field; that the full 
realization of the right to freedom of 
information depends to a large extent 
on the possibility of furnishing the 
necessary media of information to the 
peoples of underdeveloped regions 
where facilities are lacking; that 
efficient assistance for the provision of 
equipment and professional training 
should be expected to make an effort 
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to grant to less-advanced countries 
facilities needed to receive information 
adapted to their cultural and social 
needs. 

Ihe report, which was requested by 
the Human Rights Commission at its 
April 1957, will be 
considered by the Commission when 
it meets at United Nations Head- 


quarters beginning March 10. 


last session in 


World Bank Activities 


y the end of 1957 the International 

Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment had made a total of 189 
loans amounting to the equivalent of 
$3,480 million. Late in December it 
announced that $4.2 million had been 
lent for industrial development in 
Pakistan. The borrower was the Pak- 
istan Industrial Credit and Investment 
Corporation. Its objectives are to as- 
sist in the expansion or modernization 
of small and medium-sized industries 
and to help create new ones. In January 
the Bank announced that it had made a 
loan of $11 million to the privately- 
owned Mexican Light and Power 
Company, Ltd., for extending its trans- 
mission and distribution systems and 
increasing its generating capacity, and 
a loan of $13.4 million for electric 
power development in the state of 
Sao Paolo, Brazil. 

The total of loans made by the 
World Bank in 1957 amounted to 
$502.4 million, of which 70 per cent 
went to countries in Asia, 15 per cent 
to Africa, 10 per cent to Latin Amer- 
ican countries, and 5 per cent to 
Europe. 

In January the Bank began its 
tenth annual general training program 
for nationals of its member countries. 
The six-month course will enable the 
trainees to study Bank operations and 
methods in dealing with economic de- 
velopment problems. Participating in 
the training program are _ selectees 
from Argentina, Australia, Greece, 
Iraq, Japan, Panama, the Philippines, 
Uruguay and Yugoslavia. 


Finance Corporation 


I’ the course of its first full calendar 
year of operations, the International 
Finance Corporation made five invest- 
ments totalling $5,980,000. These in- 
vestments are for the expansion of 
electrical, engineering, copper mining 
and aircraft-repair enterprises in Latin 
America, and of a lumber business in 
Australia. 

A specialized agency of the United 
Nations and an affiliate of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, the Corporation’s aims 
are to encourage the growth of pro- 
ductive private enterprise in its mem- 
ber countries. 

The first investment of $2 million 


was made in the Siemens do Brasil 
Companhia de Electricidade for the 
manutacture of heavy electrical equip- 
ment in Brazil and will establish the 
first integrated plant to produce a 
broad range of heavy electrical ap- 
paratus in the country. Two invest- 
ments were made in Mexico, one for 
$600,000 in Engranes y Productos In- 
dustriales S.A. for the manufacture 
of industrial engineering equipment, 
and the other for $520,000 in Bristol 
de Mexico S.A. for the repair and 
overhaul of aircraft engines and avia- 
tion equipment. Two million two hun- 
dred thousand dollars was invested in 
the Empresa Minera de Mantos 
Blancos S.A. in Chile, and $660,000 
was invested in Duncan’s Holdings 
Ltd. of Australia for expanding the 
lumber business of the company and 
introducing new methods of timber im- 
pregnation. 

At the end of 1957, membership 
of 1Fc had risen to fifty-three nations, 
which together have subscribed the 
Corporation’s capital of $93 million. 


Mekong Mission 


Epps United Nations technical assist- 
ance mission which has been sur- 
veying development possibilities in the 
Lower Mekong River area has com- 
pleted its report. The mission is headed 
by Lt. General Raymond A. Wheeler 
and includes specialists from Canada, 
India, Japan and France. It began its 
study of the projected Mekong basin 
development last November. The res- 
sulting report, containing the mission’s 
views on potential development of ir- 
rigation, flood control, navigation and 
hydroelectric power, has been for- 
warded to the United Nations Techni- 
cal Assistance Administration. 


Good Offices Committee 


tk three countries appointed by 
the last General Assembly to serve 
on the Good Offices Committee on 
South West Africa have named their 


representatives for that committee. 
Brazil is represented by Vasco T. 
Leitao da Cunha, its present Ambas- 
sador to Cuba; the United Kingdom 
by Sir Charles Noble Arden-Clarke, 
who served as Governor of the Gold 
Coast until its independence in 1957; 
and the United States by Walter N. 
Walmsley, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State, Bureau of International Or- 
ganization Affairs, State Department. 

The three-member Good Offices 
Committee was established on October 
25, 1957 to undertake fresh talks with 
the Government of the Union of South 
Africa in a further effort to arrive 
at a settlement of the South West 
Africa question. It will submit a report 
on its work to the 1958 General As- 
sembly. 





Law of the Sea, Air 


and Outer Space 


When Jules Verne’s From the Earth to the Moon appeared in 1866, outer space was 
regarded largely as a setting for science fiction. Today, less than 100 years later, man 
must give serious thought to the legal complexities of space objects and space travel. 
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HE circling of the world by artificial satellites 

launched by man marks an epoch in scientific 
achievement. It is indeed one of the most marvelous in 
his long ascent from the limitations of his existence. 
Man through his own skilful creation has penetrated 
a part of the universe not, it is true, beyond the range 
of his dreams but certainly hitherto beyond his powers 
of investigation. It is a moment for humility and hope. 
Achievement such as this should rightly benefit all 
humanity. To Russian scientists all praise will go for 
their success. To mankind their success is a challenge 
to further ventures into the unknown for the good of 
all. The beneficent use of this astounding development 
opens new visions to new fields of knowledge, indeed of 
access to the moon and perhaps eventually to the stars. 

One thing we have learned from the experience of 
recent years: the word “impossible” no longer belongs 
to the dictionary of scientists, Achievement has outrun 
the caution of prophecy. Let us hope that in this time 
of suspicion and division we can all learn to share the 
benefit of the discoveries and achievements which in 
good and wise hands can benefit us all, and in bad 
hands can ruin us all. 

Arnold Toynbee’s observations are of particular 
pertinence: “Man’s intellectual and _ technological 
achievements have been important to him, not in them- 
selves, but only in so far as they have forced him to 
face, and grapple with, moral issues which he might 
have managed to go on shirking. Modern science has 
thus raised moral issues of profound importance but it 
has not and could not have made any contribution 
towards solving them.” Accordingly, the more we gain 
knowledge and some control of the universe through 
science, the greater and more compelling the necessity 
for us to learn the art of living together in toleration 
and understanding. Law must play its part. 


Law of the Sea 

One area in which the problems created by tech- 
nological achievements urgently require international 
cooperation is the law of the sea. It is natural to think 
of the law of the sea as one of the older, more stable 
parts of international law, going back to medieval times 
at least. Though its foundations do lie deep in the past, 
the development of modern techniques makes it neces- 
sary to develop new legal principles if we are to avoid 
international friction. 
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by Sir Leslie Munro 


President of the Twelfth Session 


of the General Assembly 


Governments and peoples more than ever before can 
exercise effective control over the surface of the sea, 
and exploit the fisheries and other living resources in 
the sea, and use the natural wealth in the sea-bed and 
its subsoil. These advances have produced a set of new 
problems and needs somewhat different from those 
which were met by the old established rules of inter- 
national law. If the exercise of the new techniques is 
not to become a source of confusion and international 
tension, rules must be worked out which will adequately 
balance the interests of individual countries against the 
interests of the international community as a whole. 

One important problem is the width of the territorial 
sea. Fifty years ago it seemed to many legal scholars 
that international law contained firm rules on this point, 
laying down precisely how far states could go from 
their coasts in exercising their sovereignty, and what 
kinds of exercises of sovereignty were permissible. 
Since then, however, many countries have found it both 
possible and desirable to extend their control beyond 
what the old writers considered they were entitled to. 
The result has been a growing body of national legis- 
lation claiming a greater width of the territorial sea 
than was usually the case in the past. These claims 
sometimes conflict, and tend also to limit the principle 
of freedom of the seas, which has been enshrined in 
international law at least since the time of Grotius. 

Another new problem is the continental shelf, which 
as a legal concept has been brought into being since 
the end of the Second World War. It is now possible 
in some areas of the world to exploit the resources of 
the sea-bed and its subsoil even beyond the limits of 
the territorial sea, In this field the body of international 
legislation has grown with an almost explosive rapidity, 
but the growth has been disorderly. In the absence of 
any accepted legal limitations on international claims, 
there have been conflicting claims which must be a 
source of future friction unless something is now done 
to regularize the situation. 

The development of modern techniques also makes 
necessary the development of new rules on the conser- 
vation of the living resources of the sea. It used to be 
assumed that fisheries resources were boundless, and that 
men could never substantially reduce them. But as fish- 
ing techniques have improved, this assumption has 
proved wrong; the sea, like any other storehouse of 
natural wealth, can be exhausted. To prevent such a 
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serious loss, international and national action on the 
high seas, as well as on the territorial seas, on the basis 
of recognized rules, is essential. 

It is encouraging that steps are now being taken in 
the United Nations toward the solution of these and 
other problems of the law of the sea. Early in 1957 
the General Assembly called a diplomatic conference 
to meet in Geneva between the end of February and the 
end of April 1958, to examine the law of the sea. The 
conference will have before it a report of the Interna- 
tional Law Commission containing articles, with com- 


mentaries, on the various parts of the international law 
of the sea. The conference has been asked to embody 
the results of its work in one or more international con- 
ventions or such other instruments as it may deem ap- 
propriate. Its mandate is to take account not only of 
the legal but also of the technical, biological, economic 
and political aspects of the problem, and thereby to 
arrive at sound and durable solutions. 

The discussion of the law of the sea leads naturally 
to an analogous question that is now uppermost in our 
minds and which arises out of the fact that the Union 


Hugo Grotius on Freedom of the Seas 


= doctrine that the open seas are not the 

exclusive domain of any state or group of 
States, but that ships of all nations have the 
right to uninterrupted navigation on the oceans 
At the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, the 
Dutch took issue with Spain’s claim to the 
Pacific Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, and 
to Portugal’s claim to the Atlantic south of 
Morocco and the Indian Ocean. By implica- 
tion, Britain’s claim to the high seas to its 


was not always universally accepted. 


south and east was also disputed. 

A young Dutch scholar and lawyer named 
Huig de Groot was retained by the Dutch East 
India Company to prepare a treatise on the 
law of prize, in connection with the capture 
by a Dutch ship of a Portuguese galleon in the 
Straits of Malacca. One chapter of that 
eloquent legal brief was published under the 
title Mare Liberum in 1608, the author taking 
the name of Hugo Grotius. It held that the 
seas could not be under the sovereignty of any 
state, but were the com- 
mon property of all. The 
thesis of the young Dutch 
lawyer aroused opposi- 
tion in many quarters, but 
it remained persuasive. 

In Mare Liberum Hugo 
Grotius wrote: 

‘There is not one of 
you who does not openly 
proclaim that every man 
is entitled to manage and 
dispose of his own prop- 
erty; there is not one of 
you who does not insist 
that all citizens have equal 


and indiscriminate right to use the rivers 
and public places; not one of you who does 
not defend with all his might the freedom of 
travel and of trade. If it be thought that 
the small society which we call a state can- 
not exist without the application of these 
principles (and certainly it cannot), why 
will not those same principles be necessary 
to uphold the social structure of the whole 
human race and to maintain the harmony 
thereof? If any one rebels against these 
principles of law and order you are justly 
indignant, and you even decree punishments 
in proportion to the magnitude of the offense, 
for no other reason than that a government 
cannot be — where trespasses of that 
sort are allowed. 

“The question at issue is the OUTER SEA, 
the OCEAN, that expanse of water which anti- 
quity describes as the immense, the infinite, 
bounded only by the heavens, parent of all 


things; the ocean which the ancients believed 


SSS) was perpetually supplied 
= with water not only 
by fountains, rivers and 
seas, but by the clouds, 
and by the very stars of 
heaven themselves; the 
which, though 
surrounding this earth, 
the home of the human 
race, with the ebb and 
flow of its tides, can 
be neither seized nor 


ocean 


inclosed; nay, which 
rather 
earth than is by it pos- 


sessed.” 


possesses the 
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of Soviet Socialist Republics has propelled two satellites 
into space. 

The same human mind which has conceived and 
developed the instruments for investigation and explor- 
ation with which we are now preoccupied must not fail 
to find solutions for the problems in the art of toler- 
ation and understanding evoked thereby. Thus, while 
scientists intensify their efforts to exploit fully the new- 
ly uncovered pathways to greater understanding of our 
universe, it behooves us to ponder what those problems 
might be, how previous concepts must be adapted to 
new developments and what new ones must be de- 
veloped. 


Air Space and Outer Space 


It seems quite natural that a landowner should want 
to know whether the air above his property belongs to 
him. Ancient Roman law had an answer to this ques- 
tion, and the answer was yes. The question was prob- 
ably pointless for the most part in early days, but came 
to have significance for states with the Wright brothers’ 
first flight. At the beginning of this century, a conven- 
tion was drafted by Paul Fauchille which would have 
made the air free to commerce and travel in the same 
way as the sea. Provision was made for national se- 
curity measures, but there was no intention to give any 
nation plenary rights over the air. 

Phe Fauchille proposal, although adopted in modified 
form by the Institute of International Law at its 1906 
meeting, never became an international convention, and 
was disregarded by states during the First World War. 
Sovereignty over the air space above its territory was 
claimed by each nation, and the Netherlands, acting on 
this basis, went so far as to intern German airships and 
their crews when forced down in Netherlands territory. 
The Netherlands Government acted with the ac- 
quiescence of the German Government, at least as to 
incidents occurring later than December 1916. 

After the First World War, absolute sovereignty 
over air space came to be recognized in the Paris Con- 
vention for the Regulation of Air Navigation (1919), 
which declared that . every Power has complete 
and exclusive sovereignty over the air space above its ter- 
ritory.” The question assumed even greater importance 
during the Second World War as a result of the decisive 
role played in that war by aircraft. In December 1944, 
a Convention on International Civil Aviation was con- 
cluded in Chicago. It provided that “every state has 
complete and exclusive sovereignty over the air space 
above its territory,” and that “no aircraft capable of 
being flown without a pilot shall be flown without a 
pilot over the territory of a contracting state without 
special authorization by that state and in accordance 
with the terms of such authorization.” This agreement 
so far has been ratified by sixty-nine nations. 

It seems well established in contemporary interna- 
tional law that every state has sovereignty over the air 
space above its territory, thus setting a general limit 
on the upper extent of state sovereignty. It also seems 
clear that no generally-accepted legal basis presently 
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exists for a state to claim sovereignty over outer space. 
However, the question of the precise upward limit of 
sovereignty does not end there, for the term “air space” 


itself has yet to be precisely defined. 

Since the term is used in aviation treaties, the pro- 
posal has been made that it be defined in the light of 
the purposes and intent of those treaties. Under this 
proposal, “air space” would be understood as referring 
to that part of the atmosphere which contains enough 
air to “lift” aircraft, with state sovereignty extending to 
that height. Others have proposed that sovereignty 
should extend upward to 300 miles, the part lying 


above “air space” to be designated “contiguous space.” 


Early successful ventures into the earth’s atmosphere 
did not raise issues of national air space. This 1783 flight 
carried as its passengers a ram, a rooster and a duck. 


Still another proposal would have sovereignty extend to 
the limits of all flight, a proposal based on the danger 
asserted to subjacent states. However, most of those 
who have expressed views on this point have tended to 
the theory that outer space should be excluded from na- 
tional sovereignty for such reasons as the difficulty of 
defining areas in outer space which would correspond 
to the territory of a state on the earth. Those who hold 
this view usually suggest that outer space should be 
made subject to a legal order similar to that applying 
to the high seas. 
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Aside from outer space itself, questions will undoubt- 
edly arise as to sovereignty over celestial bodies which 
may be reached by man in the foreseeable future. Con- 
sideration would need to be given to whether or not 
such celestial bodies should be regarded as subject to 
claims of sovereignty and, if so, as to whether the rules 
of international law regarding discovery and occupation, 
conquest and cession should be made applicable to such 
celestial bodies. Space ships too would presumably 
need to be subjected to some legal order, and this raises 
the question of the applicability of present laws, both 
national and international, regarding aircraft and sea- 
going vessels 

If nations can willingly meet to discuss the law of 
the sea, as in the Conference on the Law of the Sea re- 
ferred to above, it seems reasonable to expect that they 
can do the same with respect to outer space. This view 
finds support in the fact that a scientific conference was 
held recently in Geneva on the subject of atomic energy, 
and that nations are cooperating and have agreed to 
exchange information on the project known as the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year. The International Geo- 
physical Year is significant not only as a demonstration 
of how much cooperation may be expected between 
States on the scientific aspects of problems affecting 
outer space but also as evidence of the extent to which 
recognition has been given to the principle that sover- 
cignty over air space does not extend to outer space. 
Ihe intentions of some of the participating nations to 
fire satellites which would orbit around the earth were 
widely publicized; it does not require much imagination 
to realize that the orbits of such satellites would take 
them over most or all of the states of the world. Yet 
this possibility has not evoked any protests that the 
firing of such satellites would involve violations of the 
sovereignty of the terrestrial states over which they 


would pass 


As to the actual convening of states on problems 


The question of whether a country has 
sovereignty over its air space came to 
have significance when the first propel- 
ler-driven aircraft took to the skies. Still 
to be resolved is the question of interna- 
tional legal responsibilities in the region 
beyond the atmosphere—outer space. 


raised by recent and imminent ventures into outer 
space, I believe that the United Nations is the proper 
forum for necessary discussion. First of all, it is pecul- 
iarly equipped to provide small powers with an op- 
portunity to be heard. Although it is undeniable that 
primary responsibility for the settlement of such mat- 
ters rests on the Great Powers, any steps taken by them 
would necessarily affect the smaller ones and I there- 
fore believe, both personally and as representative of a 
small power, that they definitely should be heard. Pub- 
lic opinion throughout the world must not be over- 
looked, and citizens of a small country must be given 
a chance equal to that of citizens of a big country to 
make their feelings known on such important matters. 

Choice of the United Nations as the forum for the 
consideration of problems relating to outer space is 
also supported by the identity between its purposes and 
principles and the purposes and principles which must 


govern any international consideration of such prob- 


lems. If one or more nations have achieved something 
which can take us into outer space, the peaceful use of 
such a device must be assured, and this through some 
program of international control, Further, the benefits 
derived from such devices must be shared by all na- 
tions, in keeping with the growing tendency of interna- 
tional sharing of advances in the scientific field, a 
tendency which has been accentuated in the field of 
atomic energy and in the arrangements adopted for 
the International Geophysical Year. 

I believe that the near future will see us proceeding, 
whether out of necessity or free choice, along the lines 
I have suggested. Failure to do so would surely lead 
to spatial anarchy and render futile all the advances in 
science We are witnessing today. The realization that 
progress in international toleration and understanding 
must not be permitted to lag behind our advances in 
science will, I am sure, result in the timely achievement 
of a proper balance between the two. 
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A Conterence 


On 


the Law of the Sea 


-» international conference on the law of the sea is 
to be held under United Nations auspices in 
Geneva from February 24 to April 25. 

During its nine-week session, the conference—at the 
diplomatic level—will examine most aspects of the law 
of the sea and draw up appropriate international in- 
struments on the subject. Its mandate is to take account 
not only of the legal aspects, but of the technical, bio- 
logical, economic and political aspects as well. 

Among the problems which the conference will con- 
sider are the breadth of the territorial sea—the belt 
of sea adjacent to a country’s coasts—the right of in- 
nocent passage, the nationality of ships, penal jurisdic- 
tion in maritime collisions, the slave trade, piracy, in- 
cluding piratical acts by aircraft against ships on the 
high seas, and pollution of the sea. 

The conference will examine these questions on the 
basis of seventy-three draft articles codifying the law of 
the high seas and of the territorial sea which the United 
Nations International Law Commission adopted at its 
1956 session, including revised sets of articles on 
fisheries, the conservation of the living resources of the 
sea and the continental shelf and the right to explore 
and exploit its natural resources. A study will also be 
made of the question of free access of landlocked coun- 
tries to the sea. 

The proposal to call an international conference on 
the law of the sea was first made in an introduction to 
the 137-page report prepared by the Commission. In 
that introduction the fifteen-member Commission stated 
that an international conference is the best way of giv- 
ing “practical effect” to the rules which it formulated. 
The conference, the Commission stated, should deal 
with all the aspects of the law of the sea covered in the 
report. Its own experience and the comments of gov- 
ernments have shown “that the various sections of the 
law of the sea hold together, and are so closely inter- 
dependent that it would be extremely difficult to deal 
with only one part and leave the others aside.” 
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In December 1956, the General Assembly’s Legal 
Committee endorsed the proposal made by the Com- 
mission suggesting that the conference be held in Rome 
in March 1958. In accordance with United Nations 
procedure, the Administrative and Budgetary Com- 
mittee examined the financial implications and, for 
financial reasons, chose Geneva as the site for the 
meetings. 

The Territorial Sea 


The Commission expressed the belief that interna- 
tional law does not allow the breadth of the territorial 
sea to exceed twelve miles. Up to that limit, however, 
it committed itself to no specific decision, stating that 
it considered that this should be taken up by the pro- 
posed conference. It noted that the right to fix the 
breadth of the territorial sea at three miles, often re- 
garded as “the traditional limitation,” is not disputed, 
but added: “As regards the right to fix the limit at 
between three and up to twelve miles, the Commission 
was obliged to note that international practice was far 
from uniform. Since several states have established a 
breadth of between three and up to twelve miles, while 
others are not prepared to recognize such extensions, 
the Commission was unable to take a decision on the 
subject, and expressed the opinion that the question 
should be decided by an international conference of 
plenipotentiaries.” 

The twenty-five draft articles on the territorial sea 
include a section on the right of ships to innocent 
passage, which provides that “there must be no sus- 
pension of the innocent passage of foreign ships through 
straits normally used for international navigation be- 
tween two parts of the high seas.” 

Defining the phrase “innocent passage,” the report 
says: “Passage is innocent so long as a ship does not 
use the territorial sea for committing any acts pre- 
judicial to the security of the coastal state, or contrary 
to the present rules, or to other rules of international 
law.” 





Provision is made for the rights of protection of 


coastal nations. A coastal state, the articles state, may 


suspend temporarily the right of passage in definite 


areas of its territorial sea if it deems this essential to 
protect itself against acts prejudicing its security o1 
any other interests which it is authorized to protect 
under international law. 

Commenting on this provision, the Commission 
makes it clear that it is intended to apply only in ex- 
ceptional cases. A temporary suspension of the right 
of passage, it declares, “is permissible if compelling 


reasons connected with general security require it.” 


Nationality of Ships 


Each state, the articles say, shall fix the conditions 
for granting its nationality to ships, for the registration 
of ships in its territory and for the right to fly its flag. 
Ships have the nationality of the state whose flag they 
are entitled to fly. Nevertheless, the articles point out, 
for purposes of recognition of the national character of 
the ship by other states, there must exist a genuine 
link between the state and the ship. Ships shall sail un- 
der the flag of one state only and, “save in exceptional 
cases expressly provided for in international treaties or 
in the articles.” shall be subject to its exclusive jurisdic- 
tion on the high seas. A ship may not change its flag 
under a voyage or while in a port of call, “save in the 
case of a real transfer of ownership or change of 
registry.” A ship which sails under the flags of two or 
more states, using them according to convenience, may 
not claim any of the nationalities in question with re- 
spect to any other state, and may be assimilated to a 
ship without nationality. The articles provide that war- 
ships and other government ships on the high seas have 
complete immunity from the jurisdiction of any state 


other than the flag state 


Stave Trade 

\fter making provisions for safety of navigation, 
penal jurisdiction in matters of collision and setting 
forth the circumstances under which ships are required 
to render assistance, the articles discuss the slave trade 
and piracy. Every state, the articles declare, shall adopt 
effective measures to prevent and punish the transport 
of slaves in ships authorized to fly its colors, and to 
prevent the unlawful use of its flag for that purpose. 
Any slave taking refuge on board any ship, whatever 


its colors, shall ipso facto be free 
Piracy 


The articles provide that all states shall cooperate to 
the fullest possible extent in the suppression of piracy 
on the high seas or in any other place outside the juris- 
diction of any state. Going on to define piracy, the 
articles state that these acts of piracy committed by a 
government ship or aircraft whose crew has mutinied 
and taken control of the craft are “assimilated to acts 
committed by a private vessel.” A ship or aircraft is con- 
sidered a pirate craft if it is intended by those in control 


to be used for the purpose of committing one of the acts 
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Tall-masted Finnish sailing ships like these are among the 
few remaining deep-sea vessels of their kind in the world. 


referred to in article 39, which lists the acts of piracy. 
The same applies if the ship or aircraft has been used 
to commit any such act, so long as it remains under the 
control of the persons guilty of that act. Any state may 
seize a pirate ship or aircraft or a ship taken by piracy 
and under the control of pirates on the high seas, or in 
any other place outside the jurisdiction of any state, 


arrest the persons and seize the property on board. 


Pollution of the High Seas 


After defining the high seas as “all parts of the sea 
that are not included in the territorial sea,” as previous- 
ly defined, “or in the internal waters of a state,” the 
articles provide that every state shall draw up regula- 
tions to prevent pollution of the seas by the discharge 
of oil from ships or pipelines or resulting from the 
exploitation of the seabed and its subsoil, taking account 
of existing treaty provisions. They provide too, that 
every state shall draw up regulations to prevent pollution 
of the seas from the dumping of radioactive waste and 
that all states shall cooperate in drawing up regulations 
with a view to preventing pollution of the seas or air 
space above them from experiments or activities with 
radioactive materials or other harmful agents. 


Conservation of Living Resources 


Sub-Section B: Fishing consists of ten articles. After 
stating in article 49 that all states have the right to have 
their nationals fish on the high seas—subject to treaty 
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obligations and to the provisions in the subsequent arti- 
cles—-a number of provisions are made for conserving 
the living resources of the high seas. 

Any disagreement arising between states under pro- 
visions of the articles in this section shall be submitted 
for settlement to an arbitral commission of seven mem- 
bers, unless the parties agree to seek a solution by an- 
other method of peaceful setthement, and the decisions 
of the commission shall be binding. 


The Continental Shelf 


The final section deals with the continental shelf, a 
legal concept existing since the end of the Second 
World War. Article 67 defines the term “continental 
shelf” as the “seabed and subsoil of the submarine areas 
adjacent to the coast but outside the area of the terri- 
torial sea, to a depth of 200 metres (approximately 100 
fathoms) or, beyond that limit, to where the depth of 
the superjacent waters admits of the exploitation of 
the natural resources of the said areas.” 

The coastal state, according to the draft articles, has 
the ex- 

its resources. rights, 


however, do not affect the legal status of the super- 


sovereign rights over continental she!f for 


ploring and exploiting These 
jacent waters as high seas or of the air space above 
those waters. Subject to its right to take reasonable 
measures for exploring the continental shelf and exploit- 


ing its natural resources, the coastal state may not im- 


w~ 


~ 


pede the laying or maintenance of submarine cables on 
the continental shelf. 

The exploration of the continental shelf and the ex- 
ploitation of its natural resources must not result in 
any unjustifiable interference with navigation, fishing 
or the conservation of the living resources of the sea. 
The coastal state is entitled to construct and maintain 
on the continental shelf installations necessary for ex- 
ploring and exploiting its natural resources and “to 
establish safety zones at a reasonable distance around 
the installations and take in those zones the measures 
necessary to protect them.” Such installations, the ar- 
ticles state, though under the jurisdiction of the coastal 
state, do not have the status of islands and have no 
territorial sea of their own; their presence does not af- 
fect the delimitation of the territorial sea of the coastal 
state. Installations must not interfere with navigation, 
fishing or the conservation of the living resources of 
the sea, “nor may they or the safety zones around them 
be established in narrow channels which may interfere in 
recognized sea lanes essential to international traffic.” 

Any disputes that may arise between states concern- 
ing the interpretation or application of the articles deal- 
ing with the continental shelf shall be submitted to 
the International Court of Justice at the 
any of the parties, unless they agree to another method 
of peaceful settlement. 

All the proposed regulations, the Commission pointed 
out, would be applicable only in time of peace. 


request of 


The right to fish and the conservation of the living resources of the high seas are among the important arti- 
cles on the law of the sea. Here, Japanese fishermen are hauling in a rich catch in the Kumanonada grounds. 
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The expert passes on his specialized technical skill. 


Questions Answered on Technical Assistance 


ECHNICAL assistance to the economically less de- 
veloped countries is one of the most constructive ac- 
tivities of the United Nations. The United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Program has come to be accepted as an 
important factor in building tomorrow's world, and dis- 
cussions are now in progress which aim at a considerable 


expansion of the program’s scope and work. 


The editors hope the reader will find his questions about 
technical assistance answered in the following pages. The 
purpose of the questions posed and the answers given in 
this article and two others which will follow in later issues 
of the Review is to describe the aims of the Program, 
its organization, the kind of people who are working to 
carry it out, some of its achievements, and its prospects 


for the future. 
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What is United Nations technical assistance 


designed to do? 


Twentieth-century man is confronted by many 
grave problems, but two of these are fundamental 
to his entire future. The first is how to prevent the 
outbreak of a third world war which would certainly 
disrupt civilization, and might well annihilate it. The 
second is how to enable the greater part of the human 
race to benefit from economic and social progress now 
taken for granted by a minority of nations. At present, 
the world is divided between peoples who are relatively 
prosperous and others who are semi-destitute. Probably 
half of mankind is permanently hungry. Perhaps two 
thirds are illiterate, miserably poor and with a life ex- 
pectancy of under thirty years. The gap between rich 
and poor nations is steadily widening and this im- 
balance keeps the world in a state of continual tension. 

Until quite recently, vast numbers of people in Asia, 
the Middle East, Africa and Latin America accepted 
these sufferings as an inevitable part of life. Now, how- 
ever, a new spirit is stirring among them. Since the 
Second World War, many governments have launched 
far-reaching campaigns against mass poverty, disease 
and ignorance. They are raising the output of food, 
introducing new industries and creating fresh op- 
portunities of education and employment for the great 
masses of their people. 

The governments of these countries, however, can- 
not solve such vast economic and social problems un- 
aided. They lack trained administrators, managers, 
scientists, technicians, teachers and other experts or 
they have them only in limited numbers. However, a 
vast fund of experience and up-to-date knowledge exists 
in other parts of the world where industrialization, ap- 
plied science and education have already provided a 
reasonable standard of living and opportunity for most 
of the people. 

The English historian Toynbee has said that future 
generations may see as the greatest achievement of the 
twentieth century not its wonderful scientific discover- 
ies, but its realization for the first time in human his- 
tory that man’s knowledge can be shared all over the 
world for the common good. It is in line with this 
thought that various programs have come into being to 
make human knowledge and experience available 
across frontiers and oceans to the governments asking 
for help. Some of these have been great bilateral pro- 
grams like that of the United States International Co- 
operation Administration (1cA) and the Colombo Plan 
of the British Commonwealth. United Nations technical 
assistance has the same general objective, namely, to 
help governments up to the limit imposed by available 
funds. Each government’s national development pro- 
gram is necessarily on a larger scale than the assistance 
which can thus be furnished to it by the United Na- 
tions or a specialized agency. However, that assistance 
is sought by a government in the light of its own pro- 
gram needs. The knowledge or advice of internationally 
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recruited experts is thus applied at selected points 
where it can have the greatest possible effect. 


W hat organizations participate in the program? 


The United Nations and most of the specialized 
agencies have devoted part of their regular budgets to 
technical assistance from the first days of their activity. 
In this, they followed a practice already started on a 
limited scale before the Second World War by the 
League of Nations and the International Labor Office 
in Geneva. The scope of all these activities, however, 
was very small in relation to the need and, in 1949, 
the United Nations General Assembly decided to 
launch what was called the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance. 

Participating in this expanded program are the United 
Nations itself and seven specialized agencies. The 
United Nations provides technical assistance in the 
general fields of public administration, social welfare 
and economic development, while the activities of the 
specialized agencies are indicated by their titles. They 
are: International Labor Organization (ILO); Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (FAO); 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO); World Health Organization 
(WHO); International Civil Aviation Organization 
(1cAO); International Telecommunication Union (ITU ); 
World Meteorological. Organization (WMO). The Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development and 
the International Monetary Fund cooperate in a num- 
ber of technical assistance activities, but are not financed 
from the fund (see page 17) which is shared for tech- 
nical assistance purposes among the participating or- 
ganizations. Various technical assistance projects have 
involved cooperation with one or another of the United 
Nations Economic Commissions—for Europe, for Asia 
and the Far East or for Latin America. The United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) has also played an 
important part in projects involving health campaigns 
by providing penicillin or DDT, or equipment and sup- 
plies for the plant necessary to manufacture them. 

The United Nations and the seven specialized 
agencies each has a representative on the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Board, presided over by an 
Executive Chairman, A. D. K. Owen (United King- 
dom). The Board, usually known as TAB, is respon- 
sible for program consolidation and administration, in- 
cluding coordination of the activities of participating 
organizations. Approval for these activities under the 
expanded program is, however, required from the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and ultimately from the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Each autumn in New York the requests 
for assistance which are submitted by governments are 
reviewed by TaB and forwarded for the approval of the 
Technical Assistance Committee (Tac) of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. Tac must approve—and the 
full General Assembly must confirm—the nature and 
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financing of the annual program before it is put into 
effect at the start of the calendar year. 


How are requests for technical assistance handled: 


Governments are responsible for deciding what tech- 
nical assistance they require and for submitting the nec- 
essary requests for experts or fellowships. This they do 
by examining their national development programs and 
deciding upon the most urgent needs. 

Early each year, TAB sends out a letter to govern- 
ments informing them of the approximate sum which it 
expects to have available for technical assistance pur- 
poses in their countries. Each government is asked to 
send in a list of requests, in order of priority, up to the 
total suggested as the financial limit for that country. 
Requests for technical assistance must be as precise as 
possible and an exact job description is required before 
the recruitment of experts can be undertaken 

It has been seen that a number of governments have 
found it desirable to establish a committee or other or- 
gan to coordinate requests for technical assistance in 
various fields. There may be conflicting claims by more 
than one government department or a matter of priori- 
ties to be settled before any application is made. In dis- 
cussions regarding the requests, a prominent part is 
taken by the Resident Representatives maintained by 
TAB in many of the countries receiving technical assist- 
ance, While some of the specialized agencies also have 
representatives in various countries, whose advice is 
available to governments when the decision has to be 
taken as to what experts or fellowships shall be re- 
quested. 

While TAB is responsible for the coordination of the 
expanded program as a whole, it is the participating or- 
ganizations which take action on requests for technical 
assistance in their own fields. Thus, UNTAA is the re- 
cipient of requests concerning public administration, so- 
cial welfare and economic development. Requests in the 
field of health go to WHo, in that of food, agriculture 
and forestry to FAO, in that of education to UNESCO 
and so on. The organization concerned proceeds to 
meet as many of the requests as its share of the special 
fund allows. Experts sent out to the field are regarded 
as serving the organization by which they have been re 
cruited. For the time being, they become international 
civil servants. Upon the completion of their assignment, 
these experts submit a report, with recommendations, to 
the host government and to the organization which re- 
cruited them. In the case of many experts, they will 
themselves have completed the task assigned to them or 
will have shown how they think that this can best be 
done, so that their recommendations for the future may 
be less prominent in their report. Such experts, how- 
ever, as economic planners may well be obliged to con- 
centrate on recommendations, since no economic plan- 


ner could carry out a far-reaching program within the 
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time allotted to a United Nations expert. Governments 
are completely free to accept or reject the advice which 
an expert gives them, just as an individual may or may 
not follow the recommendations of his doctor or legal 
adviser. Governments ask for technical assistance ex- 
perts in a similar advisory capacity. However, like an 
individual, who normally pays for the services of a 
doctor or a lawyer because he thinks that he has some- 
thing to gain thereby, governments, too, in the vast 
majority of cases take the expert’s advice very seriously 
into consideration and often use it as the foundation of 
economic or social policy in a given field. 

Tas maintains a special reserve fund out of which it 
is possible to meet a certain number of emergency re- 
quests turned in after the annual lists have been sub- 
mitted. Such emergency assistance can be given only 
on a limited scale and subject to TAB’s authorization in 


each case. 


How does United Nations technical assistance 


differ from other programs? 


The United Nations and the specialized agencies can 
call upon the knowledge and experience of the entire 
world. Nearly all countries contribute to the program, 
and there is no marked division between those who give 
and those who receive. Experts are recruited in every 
continent and training facilities for fellows are provided 
on the broadest possible geographical basis. Even the 
economically underdeveloped countries can sometimes 
lend experts from their limited number to help others 
still more urgently in need. Nearly a quarter of the ex- 
perts working for the expanded program come from 
countries which are themselves receiving technical as- 
sistance under that program. It often happens that such 
experts have less difficulty in adapting themselves than 
would others from an economically advanced back- 
ground. They realize the limitations and the obstacles 
which have to be taken into account, because they them- 
selves may have faced similar problems at home. 

It is an important feature of United Nations technical 
assistance that all countries have a voice in its organi- 
zation. At the Economic and Social Council, at the 
General Assembly and at the conferences of the vari- 
ous specialized agencies, they have abundant op- 
portunity to hear the views of other countries and to 
put forward their own. Owing to this exchange of 
views, it is becoming more and more common for coun- 
tries to seek the services of an expert about whose 
successful work elsewhere they have heard. A number 
of experts have already been on three, and even four. 
different United Nations assignments. Gradually, the 
United Nations program is building up a body of ex- 
perts belonging to more than eighty different nation- 
alities, whose experience makes them all the more valu- 
able when requests come for further technical assistance 
in the fields with which they are familiar. 
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Parallel with the work ot experts is that of the fel- 
lows. The United Nations program makes it possible 
for such fellows to study abroad the latest develop- 
ments or specialized techniques in their own field. The 
activities of the fellows are as diverse as those of the 
experts, and there is a deliberate link between the ex- 
perience brought by experts from outside a country and 
that acquired by nationals of a country going abroad 
as United Nations fellows. The United Nations program 
offers a very broad choice of training facilities and the 
number of countries and territories acting as hosts to 
the fellows has steadily increased. As with the experts, 
fellows from underdeveloped countries sometimes find 
that conditions in another relatively underdeveloped 
country are similar to those at home, and a fellowship 
there may be better adapted to their needs than one in 
a highly industrialized country of Western Europe or 
North America. 

Confidence in the United Nations program has been 
greatly stimulated by the knowledge that governments 
receive technical assistance with no conditions or 
“strings” attached. They will not be asked to align their 
policies with those of any particular country or group 
of countries, and the advice given by United Nations 
technical assistance experts will not result in their be- 
coming economically dependent on some more power- 
ful nation. 


Half a world away from their homeland ten young 
Indonesians are training as deck and engine-room 
officers at Denmark’s Merchant Marine Academy. The 
3-year course includes sextant drill aboard ship. 
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Who pays for it? 


The expanded program is maintained by a special 
fund to which governments make annual contributions. 
[hese contributions are entirely voluntary and are not 
fixed on a percentage basis, as are government contri- 
butions to the annual budget of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies. The sums contributed to this 
special fund have grown steadily since the program was 
launched in 1949. The average total for the intervening 
years has been in the neighborhood of $25 million per 
year, but the figure pledged for 1957 amounted to 
slightly over $30 million. 

Each year, during the session of the General Assem- 
bly in New York and usually in October, government 
representatives meet for a single day at the so-called 
Pledging Conference. This conference includes all gov- 
ernments of countries which are Members of the United 
Nations or of any specialized agency. Most of them 
announce their contributions only for the ensuing year, 
but a few are able to pledge contributions for two or 
even three years. 

For 1957 the twelve major contributors were: 
$15,500,000 

2,240,000 

£000,000 

450,357 

.000,000 

974,000 
792,577 
751,351 
Denmark 579,123 
Australia 500,000 
India 500,000 
Federal Republic of 
Germany 


United States 
United Kingdom 
Canada 

France 

USSR 
Netherlands 
Sweden 

Brazil 


447.619 


It will be seen that the United States share is much 
the greatest. However, it is the wish of the United States 
Congress that its country’s percentage of the contribu- 
tions should be reduced. In 1957 the United 
States Government pledged up to $15.5 million for 
1958, provided that this sum does not exceed 45 per 
cent of the total fund. This proportion is due to fall to 
38 per cent for 1959 and to 33% per cent for 1960. 

Reckoned on a per capita basis, the twelve major 


contributors were: 
Per cent 


Denmark 13.0 
Canada 12.8 
Norway 2.3 
Sweden 10.9 
United States 9.5 
Netherlands 9.1 
New Zealand 8.0 
Switzerland 7a 
Australia 5.4 
Belgium 5.0 
Uruguay 4.7 
United Kingdom 4.4 
As would be expected, the largest contributions are 
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made by those countries which have developed their 
own resources most fully and have made the greatest 
economic progress. These figures alone, however, do 
not tell the full story. When a country asks for an ex- 
pert to be sent to it under the program, that expert’s 
salary and fare are paid out of the special fund, but the 
country which asks for him will be called upon to spend 
a good deal of money on its own. It will be expected 
to make a contribution toward his living expenses while 
on mission and to provide him with such transportation, 
secretarial and interpreting help as he may need. Gov- 
ernments are also expected to supply the expert with a 
so-called counterpart, in other words a national of the 
country concerned, specializing in the same field as the 
expert, who can work with him and maintain contin- 
uity after the expert goes home. All this together repre- 
sents considerable expense for any country that seeks 
technical assistance, over and above the contribution 
which that country makes to the special fund. Techni- 
cal assistance under the United Nations program is 
never a handout or a charity, and the recipient coun- 
tries pay for it in ways which are not apparent from the 
annual list of contributions to the special fund. 

Many experts make recommendations involving fi- 
nancial outlay. Projects for irrigating great areas or for 
hydroelectric installations are likely to be very expen- 
sive. In such cases, the country concerned can expect 
no help from the technical assistance program in raising 
this money. If it cannot provide the funds from its own 
resources, a government will have to seek part of them 
from another country, or through the money market 
or from the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. (The question of capital investment fol- 
lowing technical assistance will be discussed in a later 


issue of the REVIEW.) 


In what ways is this money spent? 


Nearly 90 per cent of the direct field program costs 
goes each year to finance the sending out of experts and 
the granting of fellowships or the provision of othet 
training facilities. The remainder, about 11 per cent in 
1956, is used to supply a limited quantity of equipment 
for demonstration purposes. The United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Program does not attempt to provide 
governments with equipment on a large scale, nor does 
it make loans or financial grants to governments 

Looked at from a regional point of view, the largest 
proportion of technical assistance funds has been spent 
among the great populations of Southeast Asia and the 
Far East. In 1956, the figure was 32.5 per cent. Next 
came Latin America with 28.8 per cent, followed by 
the Middle East with 19.6 per cent, Africa with 8.9 per 
cent, Europe with 6.8 per cent and various interregion- 
al projects with 3.4 per cent. In all, fifty-six states and 
forty-seven dependent territories received some kind of 
assistance. The most striking increase in recent years 


has been in the volume of technical assistance given to 


countries which have recently won their independence, 
such as Libya, Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Sudan, Tu- 
nisia, Morocco and Ghana. The technical assistance 
given to these eight countries increased about tenfold 
between 1954 and 1958. 

Considered from the point of view of the participat- 
ing organizations, the largest proportion of the available 
funds, namely 27.5 per cent, went in 1956 to FAO. This 
was followed by 24.5 per cent to UNTAA, while WHO 
received 18.1 per cent, UNESCO 13.2 per cent, ILO 10.5 
per cent, Icao 4.1 per cent, WMo 1.1 per cent and ITU 
1.0 per cent. 

By far the most expensive item in technical assistance 
bookkeeping is the provision of internationally recruited 
experts. In 1956, to finance 2,346 experts on mission 
under the United Nations flag, 69 per cent of direct 
field program costs were required. Some 18 per cent 
of these program costs enabled 2,128 fellows to study 
abroad. 

The United Nations program also provides for semi- 
nars and study tours. A typical seminar would be that 
which met in 1957 to study rehabilitation in its various 
aspects at the now famous Rehabilitation Centre in 
Solo, Central Java. Study tours have included such sub- 
jects as community development, low-cost housing and 
hydroelectric projects. Such tours give participants an 
opportunity to discuss their problems and observe meth- 
ods over a wide geographical area, while the discussions 
and papers presented at seminars serve the same useful 


purpose. 


Are underdeveloped countries the only ones 


to benefit from technical assistance ? 


[he objective of technical assistance is to help gov- 
ernments in the great task of raising living standards. 
rhe principal beneficiaries must be the mass of the 
world’s poor, the sick, the unemployed, the ignorant 
and the helpless. The program is administered, in agree- 
ment with respective governments, to make possible a 
better life for these underprivileged millions. They are 
its objective and its primary concern. 

In practice, however, the results of technical assist- 
ance cannot fail to benefit even the economically de- 
veloped countries which play so large a part in provid- 
ing it. It is an axiom of ILo that poverty anywhere is a 
threat to prosperity everywhere. Similarly, disease is no 
respecter of frontiers and the existence of unhealthy 
populations may be a menace to health far beyond the 
borders of the country concerned. Again, ignorance and 
the prejudice often arising from it make it more difficult 
for people to imagine and sympathize with the point of 
view of others, and so place an additional obstacle in 
the way of better international understanding. If health, 
education, living conditions and personal incomes can 
be substantially improved in the underdeveloped lands, 
this will ultimately have a beneficial effect even in the 


more prosperous countries. 
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A weather forecasting station in Peru gets help from 
an expert of the World Meteorological Organization. 


It is sometimes suggested that highly industrialized 
peoples are merely creating new competition for them- 
selves when they provide experts to establish industries 
in the economically underdeveloped areas. It may be 
true that particular exporters will suffer some loss in 
this process, but there would appear to be few, if any, 
cases where the industrialization of a country did not 
open up substantially bigger markets to foreign trade 
than it closed down. Industrialization is an essential 
factor in the raising of living standards and of incomes, 
while increased incomes open up the possibility for 
those concerned to buy better quality goods or goods 
hitherto beyond their means, and these goods will often 
come from abroad. If an automobile industry were to 
be started in a country that previously had none, it is 
clear that foreign car manufacturers would have to face 
a new element of competition. However, the more suc- 
cessful the national automobile industry, the more em- 
ployment it will give, directly and indirectly, to nationals 
of the country, and the more nationals will find them- 
selves earning regular wages or taking home more money 
than they did before. Thus, a potential market will be 
created for a whole variety of other goods, some of 
which will be imported from abroad. 

When Canada started her industrialization program 
half a century ago, she was buying goods worth about 
$80 million every year from the United States. Some 
United States manufacturers feared that an industrial- 
ized Canada would mean that the United States would 
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lose a valuable trade outlet. What actually happened? 
Now that Canada has a diversified economy, partly agri- 
cultural and partly industrial, her wealth has increased 
sO many times over that she now purchases each year 
from the United States goods worth more than $1,000 
million. The entire Latin American continent, with at 
least ten times Canada’s population, spends little more 
every year on United States goods than does Canada, 
because the income, and consequently the purchasing 
power, of the average Latin American is so much 
less than that of the average Canadian. Economists 
believe that an increase of five per cent or less in the 
average Latin American income would be sufficient to 
cause a rise of 100 per cent in Latin America’s imports. 

A factor not to be overlooked is the goodwill created 
by technical assistance experts for their country of 
origin. Although they serve as international civil servants 
and not as representatives of their own countries, their 
nationality is well known to the host government and 
to the colleagues with whom they work. A successful 
mission by an expert cannot but leave behind a pleasant 
impression of the country from which he comes. Simi- 
larly, with fellows returning home, links will have been 
established in distant countries which, in some cases at 
least, will prove enduring. The returning fellow may 
have many opportunities to interest his compatriots in 
the country which he has visited. That United Nations 
fellows appreciate the international atmosphere in which 
they have lived is shown by the fact that some of them 
meet regularly in their home country to maintain the 
tie established under the United Nations flag. 


How can it be shown that governments have 


confidence in the United Nations program? 


Perhaps the most obvious proof of confidence lies in 
the mounting pressure of requests for technical assist- 
ance, even in so highly sensitive a field as that of gov- 
ernment administration. United Nations experts are 
continually being asked to advise on highly confidential 
matters connected with a country’s resources, financial 
policy and development plans. Their frank comments 
on points of domestic housekeeping are invited and 
acted upon. 

Not less striking evidence is furnished by the steady 
rise in national contributions to the special fund. This 
rise has been marked in the contributions of both the 
economically developed and underdeveloped countries. 
In 1956, no fewer than thirty countries increased their 
contributions, while some governments have done so 
since 1950 to the tune of 300 and 400 per cent. 

United Nations technical assistance has now come to 
be regarded by the governments of both developed and 
underdeveloped countries as a regular element in na- 
tional policy. It enters into government planning all 
over the world and in many different fields. More and 
more governments have found it desirable to set up 





special machinery for dealing with their technical assist- 
ance requests and for maintaining contact with the 
Resident Representatives of 1AaB and the specialized 
agencies in their countries. More and more governments 
are taking steps to ensure that the experts’ work ts fol- 
lowed up after their departure, this being an area in 
which governments alone are competent to act 

There has never been a dispute in any organ of the 
United Nations as to the desirability of technical assist- 
ance. Tribute to the idea and to the way it is being 
carried out has been consistently paid by government 
spokesmen. Below are a few examples of such tributes: 

United States: “The United Nations Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance goes to the very heart of 
the problem of economic development. It is for this 
reason one of the most satisfying aspects of our efforts 
in the United Nations. Here is an undertaking that is 
bringing tangible results. It is attacking the roots of pov- 
erty and misery which are breeding grounds of interna- 
tional tension in today’s world. . . . On scattered 
islands, in villages and valleys where the United Nations 
is often known in no other way, the achievements of 
this program are building a reputation of real accom- 
plishment 

“Measured in terms of human values and considered 
in the light of our growing concern for the full develop- 
ment of every individual’s potentialities, technical assist- 
ance assumes a tremendous significance in the life of 
our century. The stimulating impact of technical assist- 
ance in all its aspects is now being felt in every part of 
the globe, and slowly but surely it is helping to build 
new economic and moral strength in all the nations of 
the world.” 

United Kingdom: “1 think I may fairly say that all 
the governments represented here have confidence in 
this program. All of us believe that the expanded pro- 
gram is already playing a real, vital and, we must hope, 
increasingly prominent part in raising standards of liv- 
ing throughout the world... .” 

Brazil: “The statements heard earlier in the debate 
make it superfluous for us to extol any further the 
achievements and merits of the expanded program. My 
Government regards it as a major experiment in inter- 
national solidarity, and has actively participated in its 
operation both as recipient and donor.” 

Egypt: “The underdeveloped regions hesitated at 
the outset to profit from the program for reasons of 
pride or lack of confidence, through ignorance or lack 
of projects. Today these regions enthusiastically welcome 
international experts and are multiplying their requests 
for technical assistance. Such signs of confidence, 
of understanding and of international cooperation have 
never been shown with such brilliance in the history of 
humanity.” 

New Zealand: “No enterprise of the United Nations 
spreads its net so widely or receives such unanimous 
acclamation as the program of technical assistance. . . . 
Technical assistance under the auspices of the United 
Nations has developed into an advance guard for eco- 


nomic development on a scale hitherto unrealized in 
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the world. . . . Whether it be in the field of education, 
health, agricultural development, industrial enterprise 
or the sinews of power and fuel so necessary for modern 


industry, the outlay is but a fraction of the cost of the 
total investment that may be built upon the techniques 
applied.” 

[wo statements made in 1957 may appropriately be 
added. The representative of Malaya, speaking in the 
General Assembly after that country’s admission to the 
United Nations, called Malaya unique in the world to- 
day in that it was “fairly content” with what it already 
had but, Prince Rahman added, it did want more tech- 
nical assistance. The other comment was contained in 
the Secretary-General’s annual report on the work of 
the Organization from June 1955 to June 1956. “We 
need a wider understanding and acceptance of the fact 
that a successful program of economic development is 
one of the most necessary elements in building up the 
conditions toward disarmament,” wrote Mr. Hammar- 
skjold. “Such a program would be one of the greatest 
and most lasting contributions we could make toward 
strengthening the security of all nations.” 


(Further questions about technical assistance will be 
answered in two later issues of the REVIEW.) 


| SAW 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
CHANGE LIVES 


First-hand and interesting stories of technical 
assistance in action, written by experts who have 
worked on field assignments under the United 
Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assistance. 
Available also in a Teacher's Edition with back- 
ground notes, discussion topics and a bibliography. 
71 pages, illustrated. 

$0.50, 3/6 stg., 2 Sw.fr. 
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‘Asia Yields Her Secrets’ 


Progress of Geological Mapping 


igh osesse decorators from Madison 
Avenue and the couturiers of the 
Paris fashion houses would have en- 
joyed the delicate colors chosen by 
geologists to show the age of the rocks 
and soils that make up the Asian con- 
tinent: the wash pastels—of apple 
greens, egg-shell blues—which de- 
picted the palaeozoic, the tertiary, the 
mesozoic and all the other layers of 
the earth that are the geologist’s his- 
tory book. 

In Calcutta recently, a meeting of 
senior geologists was called by the 
United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East to 
make final the first geological map of 
the region. The walls of the confer- 
ence room where they met were cov- 
ered with vivid rough drafts of the 
map they were discussing. 

Ihe work behind all this started a 
few years ago, when the International 
Geological Congress in Paris began a 
project to prepare a geological map 
of the world. Africa, Europe and the 
Western Hemisphere were mapped. In 
1952, at a meeting called by the 
United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East in 
Tokyo, it was decided that work 
should be begun for the geological 
map of Asia. The Geological Survey 
of India, under the direction of V. P. 
Sondhi, was asked to be the coordi- 
nator for this map and Asian countries 
began sending in whatever geological 
maps they had to the offices of the 
Indian Geological Survey in Calcutta. 

In the beginning of November 1957 
the same ECAFE Working Party of 
Senior Geologists which had decided 
to prepare the map in Tokyo met to 
put the finishing touches to the work. 
They approved the draft of the re- 
gional map to be published some time 
next year, with only a few details re- 
maining to be settled. At the same 
time work was being brought to com- 
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pletion on the Geological Map of Aus- 
tralia and Oceania, which will also 
be published next year. 

The Asian map will be a first step 
towards the better understanding of 
the mineral wealth of Asia. At the 
ECAFE meeting it was decided that 
regional mineral maps should be pre- 
pared which will show the distribution 
of various minerals in the countries of 
the region. 

After the mineral maps are out it 
will be possible for the preparation of 
the third lot to be begun, which from 
the ordinary man’s point of view are 
the most interesting: these will be 
the so-called tectonic maps from 
which the expert can tell whether this 
or that mineral is likely to be found 
in a certain area. 

This work for the preparation of 
the geological map of Asia has ap- 
parently resulted in benefits other 
than the regional geological map itself. 

In Afghanistan, for instance, there 


was no geological survey service at 


the time that the project for the re- 
gional map began; and so in 1955 the 
youngest geological survey in Asia 
came into existence, with the primary 
purpose of supplying information 
about Afghanistan for the Asian map. 

The ECAFE meeting in Calcutta was 
told of the useful work which the 
geological survey has already done for 
the country. It has led to the discovery 
of water in some parts of Afghanistan, 
and water in this bare and arid coun- 
try means life. Petroleum was also dis- 
covered in the north and other mineral 
deposits were unearthed. 


International Cooperation 


In the efforts of other Asian coun- 
tries to collect data for the regional 
map, there was one instance of re- 
markable international cooperation 
which was praised at Calcutta and 
held out as an example to other coun- 
tries: Thailand and Malaya carried 
out a joint geological survey of the 
border areas between them. These 
parts had not been mapped by geolo- 
gists before and as a result of the co- 
operation by the two countries some 
highly significant geological 
eries appear to have been made. 

While the regional map was being 
prepared, it turned out that there were 
certain puzzles and incongruities in the 
country maps as regards rock forma- 
tions on the two sides of the borders 
between Thailand and her neighbor- 
ing countries: Burma, Laos and Cam- 
bodia. The ECAFE meeting in Calcutta 
asked the governments concerned to 
look into these differences. 

As the geologists, meeting under 
the aegis of the United Nations in 
Calcutta, discussed the maps _ before 
them and heard the work of geological 
survey being done on the continent, an 
onlooker might have felt that the face 
of Asia was being slowly unveiled. 


discov- 


Mr. V. P. Sondhi standing in front of a geological map of Asia and the Far East. 
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Three Difhcult 


Political Issues 


Closely Examined by Assembly 


{mong political issues dealt with at the twelfth session of the General Assem- 
bly on which the Unirep Nations Review was obliged to defer full coverage 
were the questions of West Irian (West New Guinea), Algeria and Cyprus. 
In the case of Algeria, which occupied the Assembly's First (Political and 
Security) Committee at fourteen meetings, the only draft resolution voted 
on by the Committee was not recommended for the Assembly's consideration 
because there was a tie vote, but a new draft resolution submitted to the 
{ssembly in a later plenary meeting was adopted unanimously. The ques- 
tions of West Irian (West New Guinea) and Cyprus each took up eight meet- 
ings of the Committee, but in each case the draft resolution recommended by 
the Committee was not endorsed by the Assembly because it failed to obtain 
the required two-thirds majority vote. The following articles summarize the 


twelfth session’s consideration of these three questions. 


The Question of West Irian 
(West New Gaanea) 


\ DISPUTE Over the political status of West Irian, the Charter,” failed to obtain the necessary two-thirds 


western half of the Southeast Pacific island of majority in the Assembly and was not adopted. 


New Guinea, an issue first brought before the United 
Nations four years ago, was again the subject of long 
debate during the General Assembly’s twelfth session 
\ recommendation that Indonesia and the Netherlands, 
as the two parties directly involved, be asked to pursue 
“their endeavors to find a solution of the dispute in 
conformity with the principles of the United Nations 


Bed 
== 


The recommendation, originally sponsored by nine- 
teen Member nations, had been submitted by the As- 
sembly’s Political Committee which had endorsed the 
resolution by 42 votes to 28, with 11 abstentions. The 
vote in the Assembly’s plenary session, where a two- 
thirds majority is required, was 41 in favor, 29 against, 


7 


and 11 abstentions. (See page 27 for voting line-up). 
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As adopted by the Political Committee, the recom- 
mendation had provided that the General Assembly, 
viewing with deep concern that the prolongation of the 
political dispute involved in the question of West Irian 
(West New Guinea) was likely to endanger the peace- 
ful development of that area and realizing that a peace- 
ful solution of the problem should be obtained without 
further delay, would: (1) invite both parties to pursue 
their endeavors to find a solution of the dispute in con- 
formity with the principles of the United Nations Char- 
ter; and (2) request the Secretary-General to assist the 
parties concerned as he deemed it appropriate in the 
implementation of the resolution and submit a report of 
the progress to the thirteenth session of the General 
Assembly. 

Opposing Claims 

West Irian, a rugged territory covering an area almost 
as large as Sweden, is at present administered by the 
Netherlands as a non-self-governing territory. Indonesia 
has consistently claimed that the territory is “part and 
parcel” of Indonesia, just as it had been part of the 
Netherlands East Indies before the transfer of sover- 
eignty and that the Irianese are part of the Indonesian 
people. In maintaining that the issue is essentially one 
of colonialism, Indonesia has also rebutted arguments 
that the question involves a transfer of a people and a 
territory to another country. 

For its part, the Netherlands has held that Indonesia 
wishes to obtain a transfer of sovereignty over the terri- 
tory without a prior consultation of its inhabitants. Con- 
tending that the area is a non-self-governing-territory, 
within the meaning of Chapter XI of the Charter, the 
Netherlands has repeatedly declared that it will, at the 
appropriate time, give the people the opportunity to 
determine their own destiny. 

The West Irian question has been considered at three 
previous sessions of the General Assembly. At its 
eleventh session, the Assembly took no formal action on 
the question, after a draft resolution, recommended by 
its Political Committee, failed to obtain a two-thirds 
majority. This recommendation would have established 
a Good Offices Committee, consisting of three members, 
with a view to assisting in negotiations between the 
Governments of Indonesia and the Netherlands. 

Last August, the question of West Irian was again 
submitted for Assembly consideration, by a group of 
African and Asian states. In a memorandum, these 
states referred to discussion of the question at three 
previous sessions of the Assembly. The memorandum 
noted that the dispute continued to exist “as a persistent 
deterrent to friendlier relations between Indonesia and 
the Netherlands.” As no negotiations had taken place 
between those two countries since February 1956, the 
sponsoring Member States considered it incumbent on 
the General Assembly to promote a peaceful solution of 
the long-standing dispute. 

By a vote of 49 to 21, with 11 abstentions, the As- 
sembly subsequently inscribed the issue on its agenda 
and the question was considered at eight meetings of 
the Political Committee, between November 20 and 
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November 26 last. Early in the debate the draft resolu- 
tion, inviting the parties concerned to pursue their 
endeavors toward a solution of the dispute, was sub- 
mitted by Afghanistan, Bolivia, Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Libya, Morocco, Nepal, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria, 
Tunisia and Yemen. 

During the debate a majority of representatives 
described the nineteen-power proposal as “‘a reasonable 
one” which represented the very least the United Na- 
tions could do in order to avoid further deterioration of 
the situation and to provide a peaceful settlement of the 
dispute on West Irian. Delegations opposing the rec- 
ommendation underlined the importance of first granting 
the inhabitants of the territory an opportunity to deter- 
mine their own political future. Many legal arguments 
were also adduced in the discussion, touching on the 
substance of Indonesia’s claim. 


Indonesia’s Stand 


Opening the debate, Dr. Subandrio, Foreign Minister 
of Indonesia, maintained that West Irian was an integral 
part of the political entity known as Indonesia. The 
Netherlands had undertaken to promote the establish- 
ment of complete sovereignty for the whole of Indonesia, 
and by the Charter of Transfer of Sovereignty in 1949, 
had formally transferred complete and_ irrevocable 
sovereignty over Indonesia and thereby recognized the 
independence of the Indonesian State. The Netherlands 
had agreed to solve the dispute over the political status 
of West Irian, by peaceful means, within the year 1950. 
Indonesian unity was based not on racial or ethnic ties, 
but on centuries of living together, and had been 
strengthened by common experiences under foreign rule. 

Noting arguments concerning the principle of self- 
determination, Dr. Subandrio maintained that to apply 
the Netherlands’ concept of self-determination, would be 
tantamount to accepting the disintegration of the In- 
donesian national state. Proper implementation of the 
principle of self-determination required Member States 
to promote the freedom and complete independence of 
every nation still struggling against colonial rule. The 
principle should not, through misuse, become an instru- 
ment of a policy of divide and rule, designed to set 
one part of a nation against the other. That was pre- 
cisely what the Netherlands Government was attempting 
to do by maintaining West Irian—a part of Indonesia 
under its colonial rule. 

The Indonesian Foreign Minister recalled that his 
Government had consistently tried to solve the dispute 


by peaceful negotiations. While past negotiations had 


not resulted in agreement some progress toward an 
understanding of the problem had been made. But ad- 
herence to rigid positions on the issue of sovereignty 
rendered a solution impossible. If the Netherlands was 
prepared to consider that issue within the broader con- 
text of Netherlands-Indonesian relations, and interna- 
tional relations in general, further negotiations would 
have some chance of success. Indonesia continued to 
seek a conference with the Netherlands on West Irian 
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Coastal shipping plays an important part in the territory's 
trade. Papuans have boarded a ship to barter produce 


at which it would be prepared to discuss other problems 
of interest to the two countries 

Indonesia emphasized the urgency of reaching a solu- 
tion on West Irian in the interests of international peace 
and security. Indonesia was ready to cooperate fully in 
an effort to reach a settkement consonant with the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the Charter. Dr. Subandrio 
declared that prolongation of a political dispute in such 
a sensitive area as Southeast Asia was “inherently 
dangerous.” A recommendation for further negotiations 
would enhance United Nations prestige and Indonesia 
Was prepared to accept a resolution establishing a 


procedure for peaceful settlement. 


Netherlands’ Position 


Phe basic position of the Netherlands was outlined by 
C. W. A. Schurmann as follows: (1) the United Na- 
tions Charter imposed on the Netherlands, as the power 
responsible for administration of Netherlands New 
Guinea, the duty to recognize the principle that the in- 
terests of the territory's people were paramount, to take 


due account of their political aspirations, to assist them 


in the progressive development of their free political 


institutions and to respect their right of self-determina- 
tion; (2) if the Netherlands agreed to transfer the terri- 
tory to Indonesia, without first ascertaining whether 
such a transfer would be in accordance with the in- 
habitants’ wishes, or even if it were to negotiate with 
Indonesia on the possibility of a change in the territory's 
status, it would be forsaking its duty to the inhabitants 
and to the United Nations; (3) the Netherlands had 
solemnly promised the territory's inhabitants that it 
would grant them the opportunity to decide their own 
political future as soon as they were able to express 
their will; and, (4). for those reasons the Netherlands 
could not and would not comply with any Indonesian 
demands for the territory’s annexation, nor enter into 


any negotiations concerning tts future status in the 


absence of a decision by its inhabitants on their own 
political future. 

Mr. Schurmann then dealt with the agreement 
reached at the Round Table Conference in 1949. He 
recalled that when it was agreed at the Conference that 
the status of the territory (West New Guinea), as an 
area under Netherlands sovereignty, would be main- 
tained and that the two parties to the Agreement would, 
within a year, determine through negotiation the terri- 
tory’s status either within or outside the Federal Repub- 
lic of the United States of Indonesia, such negotiations 
had been possible and would not have been contrary 
to the United Nations Charter. 

Unfortunately, negotiations over several years had 
remained sterile, despite several suggestions by the 
Netherlands which, it accepted, would have given the 
territory a position in conformity with its particular 
circumstances and its stage of advancement, as required 
by the Charter. They had failed because Indonesia had 
insisted that the territory be annexed to it without 
giving the population an opportunity to exercise its right 
ot self-determination. Indonesia had unilaterally de- 
clared in 1956 that it no longer regarded itself bound 
by the Union Statute and had passed a law completely 
abrogating the Round Table Conference agreements. 
Thus, not only had Indonesia, by explicitly repudiating 
those agreements, lost the right to insist on compliance 
with any obligation which the Netherlands might still 
have been under regarding negotiations, but it had also 
demolished the basis on which any solution compatible 
with the Charter’s principles, as well as any negotiations 
aimed at finding such a solution, would have been 
possible. 

The Netherlands maintained that what Indonesia now 
wished was not negotiations with the Netherlands to- 
wards a solution which would take the wishes of the 
territory's inhabitants into account, but to persuade the 
General Assembly to urge negotiations on the basis of 
two assumptions: (1) that the territory was legally a 
part of the Republic of Indonesia and that the Nether- 
lands was illegally occupying it; and, (2) that adminis- 
tration of the territory should be transferred to In- 
donesia without previous consultation with the pop- 
ulation. 

Mr. Schurmann held that the first assumption was 
clearly a legal question which could not be decided by 
the Assembly. The Netherlands had offered to agree that 
Indonesia should submit the issue to the International 
Court of Justice. But Indonesia had refused to do so, 
although if it had any faith in the justice of its case it 
would no doubt have availed itself of the opportunity. 
Che second assumption, involving a denial to the pop- 
ulation of Netherlands New Guinea of its right of self- 
determination, was so contrary to the principles of the 
Charter that it was unthinkable that the Assembly could 
ever agree to it. 

J. M. A. H. Luns, Foreign Minister of the Nether- 
lands, noted that one aspect of the matter which had 
aroused greater interest than before was the question 
of the General Assembly's competence to take action on 
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Indonesia’s claim. Indonesia had asked the Netherlands 
to continue to negotiate with it on Netherlands New 
Guinea. It had also continued to assert that the territory 
was part of Indonesia. The demand and the argument 
supporting it concerned two totally different questions: 
the argument related to sovereignty over Netherlands 
New Guinea—the demand, at its face value, was for 
resumed negotiations on the future status of the ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. Luns maintained that if it were true that Nether- 
lands New Guinea was part of Indonesia and that the 
Netherlands was illegally occupying it, then there was 
no room for argument about its future. The Netherlands 
would have to hand over the territory to Indonesia and 
the negotiations could only concern the transfer of ad- 
ministration. If, on the other hand, Indonesia’s demand 
were to be considered by itself—apart from the argu- 
ment that Indonesia had propounded—then the negotia- 
tions could only bear on the future status of Nether- 
lands New Guinea and the parties would be free to 
decide either on its continuance as a non-self-governing 
territory administered by the Netherlands, or upon 
cession to Indonesia, or upon some other status. On 
that premise the negotiations could never have for their 
object a recognition by the Netherlands that the terri- 
tory was part of Indonesia. 

The Netherlands Foreign Minister thought it impor- 
tant to make that distinction, because Indonesia’s argu- 
ment about sovereignty over Netherlands New Guinea 
was a purely legal question with which the Assembly 
was clearly not competent to deal. On the other hand. 
the Indonesian demand for a resumption of negotiations 
on the territory’s future status—if taken merely at its 
face value—was a political issue falling within the 
Assembly’s competence. If Indonesia’s case was that the 
Netherlands was unlawfully occupying part of In- 
donesian territory, then the Assembly would have to 
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Freshly cut timber is assembled for transport. The ad- 
ministration of West New Guinea has reconnoitered 
many thousands of acres of the wild territory for the 
development of forestry and agricultural resources. 
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Typical family scene in a Papuan home. 


refuse to deal with it, because it implied a juridical deci- 
sion; and Article 92 of the Charter stated that the Inter- 
national Court of Justice was the principal juridical 
organ of the United Nations. If Indonesia’s case was 
that it would be expedient to try and work out some 
future status for Netherlands New Guinea to which they 
could both agree, and which would take into account 
the right of self-determination of its inhabitants, nego- 
tiations were only possible on condition that Indonesia 
relinquished its claim to sovereignty over the territory 
and was willing to accept an outcome of the negotia- 
tions, other than transfer of the territory to Indonesia. 

The Indonesian representative had stated that the 
question was a serious one for Indonesia. Mr. Luns said 
it was no less serious for the Netherlands. An effort was 
being made to violate the territorial integrity of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands by use of threats and the 
misuse of the General Assembly and by brushing aside 
as irrelevant the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples. The question was also 
serious because the Indonesian Government had allowed 
foreign nationals who were living in Indonesia and 
for whose safety it bore full responsibility, to be mo- 
lested. It had, Mr. Luns noted, even incited the popula- 
tion to commit those outrages. 


Self-Determination Issue 

The question of self-determination was taken up later 
in the debate by Ali Sastroamidjojo, of Indonesia, who 
maintained that what the Netherlands really meant by 
its “so-called sacred mission” regarding West Irian 
could be seen by its actions during the past ten years. 
When the Indonesians had proclaimed the independence 
of all Indonesia, including West Irian, the Netherlands 
had denied the people of the latter territory the right of 
self-determination, which it now championed “so loud- 
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ly.” Articulate spokesmen for the people of West Irian 
had been killed, imprisoned, or forced to flee their 
homes for having expressed the true aspirations of their 
people. The Irianese were not permitted to show their 
sympathy for the Republic of Indonesia, on pain of 
imprisonment. Far from preparing them to exercise their 
right of self-determination, it was obvious that the 
Netherlands had already decided without consulting 
them that their right of self-determination should not be 
exercised in favor of re-uniting with the rest of In- 
donesia. 

The Netherlands’ position was exposed even more by 
its most recent actions. Much to Indonesia’s regret the 
Australian Government had joined the Netherlands in 
fostering a policy of creating a new nation which would 
consist of both West Irian and East New Guinea, on 
the obsolete basis of ethnic, racial and geographical 
unity. Indonesia thought it obvious from that policy that 
the Netherlands intended to apply great pressure, in 
order to avoid any possibility that the people of West 
Irian would choose to be reunited with the rest of 
Indonesia. 

Indonesia maintained that the concept of self-determi- 
nation as applied to West Irian had never been a sub- 
ject of discussion, prior to the existence of the dispute 
over the territory, nor had it been the subject of any 
agreement either at the Round Table Conference, or in 


the preceding agreements which had been mentioned by 


the Netherlands representative. 

Che Indonesian representative submitted that abroga- 
tion of the Round Table Conference Agreements by In- 
donesia in no way affected its rights with regard to West 
Irian, firstly because those rights were based on the 
historical, political and constitutional realities of the 
situation and, secondly, because the obligations assumed 
by the Netherlands in the formal transfer of sovereignty 
had already been discharged by them prior to the effec 
tive date of abrogation, by virtue of the delivery of the 
Charter of Transfer of Sovereignty on December 27 
1949. That Charter, he asserted, had constituted a relin- 
quishment by the Netherlands of its colonial claim and a 
formal acknowledgement of the complete sovereignty 
of the formerly colonized people of Indonesia 

The Indonesian representative stressed the strong ties 
between West Irian and the rest of Indonesia. Thus, the 
Christian population belonged to the Christian Church 
of the Moluccas which had headquarters in Ambon, 
Indonesia. The Catholic Inter-Nuncio in Djakarta still 
had jurisdiction over all Indonesia, including West Irian 
Moslems in West Irian were closely linked with the 
Moslem population of Indonesia. Attempts to link 
West Irian with East New Guinea, simply because they 
happened to form one island, created a dangerous pre- 
cedent—for example, in the case of the islands of 
Borneo and Timor. Indonesia had no claims on any 
territories which had not been a part of the former 
Netherlands East Indies 

Mr. Sastroamidjojo said the theory that Netherlands 
administration in West Irian had been imposed upon it 
by the United Nations Charter violated the facts and 
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was a misuse of the Charter. The United Nations Com- 
mission for Indonesia had never had the slightest idea of 
applying Chapter XI of the Charter to West Irian. The 
Netherlands Government, unsolicited, had seized on 
Chapter XI in an attempt to justify its continued colo- 
nial rule over the territory—and then only in 1952. 

During the debate several references were made to a 
joint statement issued on November 6, 1957, by the 
Netherlands and Australian Governments. In this the 
two governments gave an undertaking that their policies 
concerning the two territories on the island of New 
Guinea would be such as to prepare the peoples of New 
Guinea for the time when they would be able to deter- 
mine their own future. The foundations for this joint 
policy had it was stated, been laid as a result of an 
agreement on administrative co-operation concluded 
in June, 1953. 

Ihe representative of Indonesia expressed his Gov- 
ernment’s “deep concern” over the joint statement re- 
garding future Netherlands’ and Australian policy in 
West Irian and East New Guinea, 1 pectively. In- 
donesia feared the statement might have military 
implications. The failure of the Netherlands and Aus- 
tralia to dispel those fears, together with recent reports 
of arms shipments to West Irian had served to intensify 
Indonesia’s concern. 

The representatives of both Australia and the Nether- 
lands emphatically denied that the joint statement had 
any military connotations. For Australia, Dr. E. R. 
Walker said that any suggestion that the joint statement 
had military implications, in addition to the aims openly 
stated in it, was wholly unfounded. His Government 
also rejected suggestions that the joint statement was 
directed against the interests of the Indonesian people 
and had some link with seEATO. The statement had only 
one purpose—to promote the interests of the people of 


New Guinea, Dr. Walker declared. 


Differing Views 

During Committee debate, in which nearly fifty dele- 
gations participated, many differing views emerged on 
the juridical and political aspects involved in the West 
Irian question. The debate was summed up by Dr. 
Franz Matsch, of Austria, Rapporteur of the First Com- 
mittee, in presenting its report to the Assembly in 
plenary meeting on November 29. Dr. Matsch said: 
“The majority of the delegations was of the opinion that 
the General Assembly should invite both parties to 
pursue their endeavors to find a peaceful solution of 
this problem of international concern, in conformity 
with the principles of the United Nations Charter. In 
order to implement this aim, the Secretary-General 
should be asked to assist the parties concerned as he 
deems it appropriate. Other delegations, in welcoming 
the promise of the Netherlands Government that the 
inhabitants of West Irian would determine their own 
future when the time comes, were of the opinion that, 
in view of the fact that the positions of the two parties 
concerned seemed to be irreconcilable, both claiming 


severeignty over West Irian, the proposed draft resolu- 
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tion could not produce any tangible result, because the 
two parties could not even agree on the object of future 
negotiations.” 


After further debate, during which the representatives 
of Indonesia and the Netherlands reiterated their Gov- 
ernments’ views on the question, the Assembly voted 
on the Committee’s resolution. The roll-call vote of 
41 to 29, with 11 abstentions, did not represent a two- 
thirds majority and the proposal was therefore not 
adopted. The voting line-up was as follows: 


In favor; Afghanistan, Albania, Bolivia, Bulgaria, 
Burma, Byelorussian SSR, Ceylon, Costa Rica, Czecho- 
slovakia, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Ghana, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Hungary, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Japan, Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, Libya, Federation of 
Malaya, Morocco, Nepal, Pakistan, Poland, Romania, 
Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria, Thailand, Tunisia, Ukrain- 
ian SSR, USSR, Yemen, and Yugoslavia. 

Against: Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bra- 
zil, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, France, Honduras, Iceland, Ire- 
land, Israel, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zea- 


HE question of Algeria came before the General 
Assembly for the second time in 1957 on Septem- 
ber 20, when that body decided to include the item on 
the agenda of the twelfth session. This matter had been 
debated by the eleventh session early in the year, and 
in February 1957 the Assembly adopted a resolution 
which expressed the hope that “in a spirit of coopera- 
tion, a peaceful, democratic and just solution” would 
be found, through appropriate means, in conformity 
with the Charter of the United Nations. In July, twenty- 
two Asian and African nations requested inclusion of 
the item in the agenda of the upcoming twelfth session. 
In explaining their request, they said that there had 
been no indication of progress toward a solution, and 
that suffering and loss of life in Algeria were increasing. 
The Assembly’s Political and Security Committee 
discussed the Algerian situation in the course of fourteen 
meetings held between November 27 and December 6. 
On December 5 two proposals were introduced. One 
was a draft put forward by seventeen Asian and African 
states which recalled the resolution of the eleventh ses- 
sion, regretted “that the hope expressed in that resolu- 
tion had not yet been realized,” recognized that the 
principle of self-determination was “applicable to the 
Algerian people,” and called for negotiations for the 
purpose of arriving at a solution in accordance with 
the principles and purposes of the Charter. The second 
draft resolution, submitted by Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, Italy, Peru and Spain, took 
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land, Nicaragua, Norway, Peru, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Union of South Africa, and United Kingdom. 

Abstaining: Cambodia, Ecuador, Finland, Liberia, 
Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, Turkey, United States, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

In a concluding statement to the Assembly Dr. Sub- 
andrio expressed his Delegation’s deep regret over the 
outcome of the voting which, he said, did not allow 
Indonesia to complete its efforts to reach a peaceful 
solution of the problem. The Indonesian representative 
again stressed the gravity of the issue which, he thought, 
would in one way or another be likely to become “an 
object of the overall struggle in international power 
politics.” 

Since the Assembly had not succeeded in bringing the 
parties concerned in the dispute together, Indonesia had 
no alternative course apart from action outside the 
United Nations. Dr. Subandrio added: “We have our 
obligations toward the welfare and security of our 
people in Indonesia and, since no conciliatory move is 
possible, we might take steps which will not be con- 
ducive for the improvement of relations with the 
Netherlands.” 


The Question of A lgerva 


note of attempts to settle the problem through the good 
offices of Heads of State and French legislative meas- 
ures, and expressed the hope once again “that in a 
spirit of cooperation, a peaceful, democratic and just 
solution would be found.” 

On December 6, Canada, Ireland and Norway sub- 
mitted two amendments to the seventeen-power pro- 
posal, both of which were adopted by the Committee. 
One of the amendments substituted for the phrase, “Rec- 
ognizing that the principle of self-determination is ap- 
plicable to the Algerian people” the words: “Rec- 
ognizing that the people of Algeria are entitled to work 
out their own future in a democratic way.” The second 
amendment substituted for the original operative para- 
graph, calling for negotiations, the following: “Proposes 
effective discussions for the purpose both of resolving 
the present troubled situation and of reaching a solution 
in accordance with the purposes and principles of the 


‘United Nations Charter.” 


This amended draft resolution failed of adoption in 
the Committee, however, receiving 37 votes in favor 
to 37 against, with 6 abstentions. 

The second resolution before the Committee was not 
pressed to a vote, its sponsors stating that they were re- 
serving the right to submit it in plenary meeting. The 
Political and Security Committee then reported to the 
Assembly that it had no resolution to recommend for 
adoption. 

In plenary session, however, a new resolution was 
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submitted by fifteen nations—Argentina, Brazil, Can- 
ada, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, India, Iran, Ire- 
land, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Norway, Peru, Spain and 
Thailand. It bridged differences between the delega- 
tions, and on December 10, when put to a vote, it was 
speedily adopted 80 to none. This unanimous resolu- 
tion expressed concern over the situation in Algeria, 
took note of the offer of good offices made by the 
King of Morocco and the President of Tunisia, and 
expressed the wish “that in a spirit of effective coopera- 
tion pourparlers |informal discussions] will be entered 
into and other appropriate means utilized with a view to 
a solution in conformity with the purposes and _ prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations.” 
Substantive debate took place almost entirely within 
the Committee. Two general viewpoints emerged. One 
was that the issue was within France’s domestic juris- 
diction, and that the French Government should be al- 
lowed to continue its efforts toward a solution that 
would bring peace and justice in the common interest 
of all concerned. The other position was that the issue 
was an international one, involving differences between 
France and a colonial possession, whose population 


was demanding independence to which it was entitled. 


French Views on Issue 


France’s basic position, presented by Foreign Minis- 
ter Christian Pineau, was that the Assembly did not 
have the competence, under the Charter, to go into the 
question. Algeria had been integrated into the national 
territory in 1848, when the Constitution of the Second 
Republic was adopted, and France had joined the 
United Nations “with the frontiers that had been tra- 
ditionally recognized as belonging to it.” Nevertheless, 
France had not opposed airing of the question in the 
Assembly, and intended to “refute calumnies” and make 
its own grievances heard. 

The French spokesman said that the events in Al- 
geria were not elements of a national uprising against 
foreign oppression, “but a political enterprise under- 
taken by a minority,” utilizing terrorism and subversion. 
The rebellion would have collapsed, he declared, if it 


had not “received help from certain countries which 


supply it with arms, money, directives and even bases 


of operations.” He accused Egypt of giving weapons to 
and inciting the Algerians, and charged that the Arab 
League was active in financing the rebels. Tunisia and 
Morocco, while genuinely interested in an end to the 
fighting in Algeria, were giving aid to the rebellious 
elements “more or less willingly and voluntarily,” Mr. 
Pineau said. Those two countries were therefore “not 
sufficiently free” for their good offices to be used to 
advantage. 

The French representative said that as early as 
March 9, 1956, France had made a public appeal to 
the rebels for a cease-fire, to be followed by free elec- 
tions, after which conversations would be held on the 
formation of a “new Algeria.” While France remained 


ready for a cease-fire, the opposing Algerian elements 
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Algeria has 10.5 million acres of cultivated land, about 
a quarter of which is under intensive cultivation. In 1954 
it produced 2.4 million tons of grains, 800,000 tons of 
fruit and 381 million gallons of wine, as well as large 
quantities of vegetables, cotton and tobacco. 


had set preconditions for ending hostilities, Mr. Pineau 
told the Assembly. The foremost precondition was 
recognition of Algerian independence. “For France to 
be willing to recognize the independence of Algeria 
tomorrow, without even knowing if that is the true will 
of all the populations concerned, would mean that there 
would really be no negotiations, properly speaking, ex- 
cept on the relatively secondary questions of the 
modalities of implementation.” The French Foreign 
Minister said the position of his government could be 
summed up in two sentences: “First, representation is 
the result of free elections, and not terrorism. Second, 
the political preconditions constantly raised by the op- 
position to opening negotiations only make the latter 
pointless.” 

France had already undertaken changes in the ad- 
ministrative and political structure of Algeria, Mr. Pin- 
eau said, even without waiting for restoration of order. 
The most important change had been to give local au- 
thorities some of the powers previously exercised by 
the central administration in Algiers. The French rep- 
resentative referred to the draft loi cadre which his 
government had devised for Algeria; as far as France 
was concerned, he said, the loi cadre was the first step. 
“It bears witness to our desire to establish conditions 
of a peaceful equilibrium and to set in motion the 
practical machinery required to implement the prin- 
ciples constantly upheld by France—cease-fire, elec- 
tions, negotiations.” 
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French Analysis Contested 


An opposite view of events in Algeria was presented 
by a number of North African, Arab and Asian states, 
and by the USSR and various Eastern European spokes- 
men. Mongi Slim, of Tunisia, for example, held that 
the conflict had reached major proportions, and that 
the concept of Algeria as a part of metropolitan France 
was a fiction. He said reliable estimates indicated that 
the French Government had 580,000 men in army units 
in Algeria, 55,000 in naval units, 65,000 gendarmes 
and auxiliary police, and more than 69,000 civilians 
constituted as armed militia—a total of about 750,000 
men, equivalent to about one tenth of the country’s 
population. He deplored what he termed France’s put- 
ting into abeyance of such elementary principles as re- 
spect of belligerents. Harassment of non-combatants 
had resulted in their taking refuge in large numbers in 
Tunisia and Morocco. Asylum for about 50,000 Al- 
gerian refugees had been granted by Tunisia, he said. 
Mr. Slim also criticized French reprisal actions and 
the practice of “hot pursuit” which he charged had 
brought French military forces onto Tunisian soil and 
resulted in Tunisian casualties. In regard to the French 
loi cadre for Algeria, Mr. Slim declared it was not 
drawn up to satisfy the aspirations of the Algerian peo- 
ple, “but rather to satisfy the will of domination of the 
French population in Algeria and the conservative 
tendencies of certain parliamentary groups in France.” 
He said that French proposals for unequal Algerian 
representation in the French Parliament indicated that 
“even in the minds of responsible French leaders, Al- 
geria is far from being an integral part of France.” 
Algerians had “reached the conviction that to continue 
to live in a French system is contrary to the interests 
of Algeria and to their dignity as human beings.” The 
loi cadre had made it impossible to negotiate a statute 
for Algeria, Mr. Slim declared, since the plan had been 
“already defined by France and by France alone, with- 
out any participation of Algerian elements. .” He 
said it was a unilaterally devised system “which cannot 
honestly be considered as a serious basis for those who 
are leading the struggle for independence in the name 
of the Algerian people.” 

Dr. Farid Zeineddine of Syria concurred, stating that 
no workable solution of the Algerian problem could 
be arrived at through unilateral French action. “Even 
if the French Government were ready to act on its own, 
the situation is already out of its hands to a large ex- 
tent,” he said. “Only . agreement through negotia- 
tions with the Algerians can solve the problem.” As 
did some other participants in the debate, the Syrian 
spokesman alleged that France had undertaken a cam- 
paign of repression, intimidation and violence in the 
country. 


Speaking for Saudi Arabia, Ahmad Shukairy_re- 
viewed the status of Algeria prior to its coming under 
French rule. It had not been a wild and uninhabited 
region before the arrival of the French, he said, but on 
the contrary had been a sovereign country. Between 
1690 and 1830, the Algerian Government had negoti- 
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ated fifty-seven treaty agreements with France, had 
signed treaties with the United States as early as 1795, 
and had an ambassador at London. Mr. Shukairy said 
the Algerian people had never given up their aspira- 
tion to reachieve their independence. 

Ceylon’s representative, R. S. S. Gunewardene, de- 
clared that, “if French overlordship . . . was based on 
military intervention, then the present French occupa- 
tion of Algeria can only be regarded as a colonial oc- 
cupation continued irrespective of the wishes of the 
people of Algeria.” He asked whether the Algerian 
people were consulted in the 1848 act of integration. 
“Were they given an exercise of their right of self- 
determination? Was this integration in the best interests 
of the Algerian people?” Mr. Gunewardene held that 
as the 1848 act was unilateral, it was legal fiction to 
assert that Algeria was a part of metropolitan France. 

Opposition to the French position on the issue was 
also voiced by Lebanon, Iraq, Morocco, the USSR, the 
Ukrainian SSR, Bulgaria, Albania and a number of 
other states. 

The Soviet Union declared that, “as in the past,” 
France intended to continue its efforts to settle the 
Algerian problem “by force of arms.” It was the duty 
of the United Nations, it held, to exert all efforts in 
order to put a halt to the war in Algeria.” The Soviet 
spokesman, A. A. Sobolev, said the new J/oi-cadre 
would in no way promote a peaceful solution. “In actual 
fact,” he said, “the proposed law envisages administra- 
tive and electoral changes which have been worked out 
without consultation of any kind with the Algerian 
people or their representatives.” He charged that the 
purpose of the law was to help France retain colonial 
dominion over Algeria. One reason for France’s un- 
changing position, Mr. Sobolev charged, was the pros- 
pect that large oil reserves would be developed in the 
Sahara. But he expressed the hope that the issue could 
be settled within the framework of Franco-Algerian 
relations, and that the United Nations would assist in 
such a settlement “to the maximum extent.” 


Support of French View 


The United Kingdom, Spain, Italy, Cuba, Portugal 
and Belgium, among others, supported the French 
position that the Algerian question was essentially one 
of domestic jurisdiction, and expressed the hope that 
France would be able to achieve a democratic and 
peaceful situation in Algeria. 

Allan Noble, of the United Kingdom, for example, 
declared that the problems to be solved in Algeria 
were very complex, and would be made even more 
difficult of solution by oversimplifying them. He praised 
the moderation with which the representative of 
Tunisia had examined the situation in Algeria, and 
contrasted it with the approach of others who “claim 
to speak in the name of the people of Algeria.” The 
loi cadre, he said, was in many ways a “courageous 
first step,” and he drew particular attention to a pro- 
vision in the electoral law for a single electoral roll. It 
was barely nine months since Algeria had been dis- 
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cussed by the Assembly’s eleventh session, Mr. Noble 
declared, and that single provision should be considered 
a major advance in providing machinery for the evolu- 
tion of Algerian institutions. It was understandable that 
some should feel impatience, but it was desirable that 
actions should be avoided which might hamper “the 
attainment of goals to which, in my belief, the French 
Government is as deeply dedicated as any of us,” the 
United Kingdom representative said. 

Speaking for Italy, Attilio Piccioni stressed his coun- 
try’s traditional interest in the welfare of Mediter- 
ranean peoples. But he said his government felt France 
properly considered, under the Charter, that the 
Algerian issue was one of domestic jurisdiction. Cessa- 
tion of hostilities could result only from agreement be- 
tween French authorities and the leaders of the 
revolutionary groups, the Italian spokesman said, and 
“the content of Algerian political institutions could only 
be determined on the political level; it was surely neces- 
sary that those who were to interpret the will of the 
Algerian people should be “designated or selected legiti- 
mately.” As the French representative had stated it, 
“terrorism cannot confer a right of representation.” As 
for the loi cadre, Italy regarded it as a “courageous act” 
representing “genuine and tangible progress toward a 
solution.” 

The United States spokesman, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
noting that there was a spirit of conciliation evident in 
the discussion, expressed the hope that this spirit would 
prevail in any Assembly decision. The offer of good 
offices by Tunisia and Morocco was evidence of the 
common concern for peace, tranquility and stability in 
the area, he said, but the success of such initiative “is 
naturally dependent on the agreement of those princi- 
pally concerned,” and would require the support of 
France. “If France does not feel that, under existing 


See troubled Mediterranean island of Cyprus and its 

half million inhabitants under British administra- 
tion—a Greek-speaking majority and a Turkish-speak- 
king minority—were again the subject of debate at the 
twelfth session of the General Assembly. 

Greece initiated the discussion for the avowed pur- 
pose of abolishing “colonialism” in Cyprus and with 
the hope of having the Assembly express the wish that 
the people of Cyprus “will be given the opportunity 
to determine their own future by the application of 
their right to self-determination.” Britain’s intention, 
Greece submitted, was to perpetuate the colonial re- 
gime of the island to “serve the strategic needs of cer- 
tain powers.” The people of Cyprus were entitled to 
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circumstances, the offer of good offices can bring about 
a satisfactory solution at this time, it is hoped that cir- 
cumstances in the not too distant future will make it 
possible for such steps as these, or others, to be taken 
which would promote a peaceful solution.” In the mean- 
while, Mr. Lodge said, the United States felt that France 
should have a further opportunity to foster political 
evolution towards the common objective of stability and 
peace in Algeria in a way which will satisfy the aspira- 
tions of all its people. 

When the amended seventeen-power draft resolution 
came to a vote in the Political and Security Committee, 
ballots were cast as follows: 

In favor: Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, United States of America, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Sal- 
vador, Finland, Honduras, Iceland, Ireland, Israel, Italy, 
Laos (total, 37). 

Against: Libya, Malaya (Federation of), Morocco, 
Nepal, Pakistan, Poland, Romania, Saudi Arabia, 
Sudan, Syria, Thailand, Tunisia, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, 
Yemen, Yugoslavia, Afghanistan, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Burma, Byelorussian SSR, Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, Ghana, Greece, Haiti, Hungary, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Japan, Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia 
(total, 37). 

Abstaining: Mexico, Philippines, Turkey, 
Cambodia, Guatemala (total, 6). 

The Committee reported that it could not recommend 
any action, and the Assembly in plenary session then 
passed its newly-submitted resolution by unanimous 


vote. 


Bolivia, 


The Cyprus Question 


take what decision they wished regarding their future, 
and Greece was willing to accept in advance any de- 
cision which they freely took. 

The United Kingdom, on the other hand, contended 
that Greece’s objective was enosis, that is, annexation 
of Cyprus by Greece. It considered that no new resolu- 
tion was necessary, for the Assembly’s unanimously 
adopted decision of February 26, 1957, still applied. In 
that resolution the Assembly had emphasized the need 
for an atmosphere of peace and freedom of expression 
for solving the problem; had expressed the earnest 
desire that a peaceful, democratic and just solution 
would be found in accord with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter; and had expressed the hope that 
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negotiations would be resumed and continued to that 
end. 

There had been some progress after the adoption 
of that resolution, Britain reported, and it was im- 
portant to continue along the same lines and to find 
a solution which would be acceptable to the people of 
Cyprus and to the Government of the United Kingdom 
as well as to the Greek and Turkish Governments. 
Britain’s policy had been to promote self-government 
in Cyprus. It had always supported the principle of 
self-determination, of course, but that principle, in 
the case of Cyprus, had to apply equally to the Greek 
and Turkish communities. 

Turkey also opposed as unjust the Greek proposal, 
which it feared would add further and serious com- 
plications to the existing complexity of the Cyprus 
question. Turkey’s view was that the doors should be 
left open to efforts made in good will and in a spirit 
of cooperation conducive to a settlement acceptable to 
all concerned and in the best interests of the United 
Nations as a whole. Turkey considered that the prin- 
ciple of self-determination was one of the main pillars 
of international relations, but it was opposed to the 
use of that principle to further annexationist ambitions 
and to bring about the incorporation under Greek rule 
of more than 100,000 Turkish Cypriots against their 
will. Turkey’s direct interest was valid because Cyprus 
was an off-shore island of the Turkish mainland com- 
manding Turkey’s vital routes of communications, 
defence and trade. 


The Debate Summed Up 

The Assembly’s First (Political and Security) Com- 
mittee considered the question at eight meetings on 
December 9, 10, 11 and 12. Dr. Franz Matsch, of 
Austria, Rapporteur of the Committee, explained to 
the Assembly, when he presented the Committee’s re- 
port on December 14, that the debate again showed 
the complexity of the problem because of the special 
circumstances involved. The overwhelming majority 
of the representatives, he said, expressed concern that 
more progress had not been made toward a solution 
since the adoption of the Assembly’s resolution of 
February 26, 1957. They felt that in view of the serious 
situation on the island of Cyprus, a solution should 
be found as soon as possible. 

Different opinions, however, were expressed as to 
the manner in which the Assembly could contribute 
to the achievement of a solution, Dr. Matsch pointed 
out. A large number of representatives, for instance, 
contended that it would not suffice merely to repeat the 
ideals embodied in the resolution of the eleventh ses- 
sion. They emphasized the need for the Assembly to 
set up an outline for negotiations between the United 
Kingdom Government and the representatives of the 
people of Cyprus with a view to having the right of 
self-determination of peoples applied in the case of 
the people of Cyprus. 

Other delegations maintained that the Assembly, in 
view of the special circumstances existing in the case 
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The mule is a favorite animal in Cyprus. 


of Cyprus, should not in any way prejudice further 


negotiations between the United Kingdom, Greece, 
lurkey and the representatives of the people of Cyprus. 
They therefore suggested that the Assembly should ex- 
press the wish that by such negotiations a_ solution 
be found in conformity with the principles of the Char- 
ter—which included the principle of self-determination. 


Greek and British Views 


Greece charged that the struggle between the “op- 
pressed” Cypriot people, striving for freedom, and the 
British colonial authorities had gained in momentum 
during the last two years, with heavy losses in human 
lives and property; and that the situation was drifting 
dangerously and imperilling peace in that most vital 
area of the Middle East. Since the adoption by the 
Assembly of its February resolution, the situation had 
turned out to be easier for the British administration 
and forces, but the people still lived under harsh op- 
pression. Compliance by the Cypriots with that resolu- 
tion had resulted in violence now being used against 
them unilaterally by the British authorities. 

Greece contended that the question was clearly one 
between the United Kingdom Government and the peo- 
pie of Cyprus—a colonial problem with broader po- 
litical implications involved. Greece’s position was very 
clear and devoid of any ulterior motive—it had re- 
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ceived and accepted the mandate to present and defend 
the cause of the liberation of the people of Cyprus. I 
the United Kingdom Government were to recognize the 
right of the Cypriot people to self-determination, 1t 


would receive all the necessary support from that peo 


ple and from the Greek Government, always provided 


that that recognition did not entail self-government 
based on the partition of the island. 

Phe United Kingdom, on the other hand, regarded 
the complex and difficult issue as an already dangerous 
international dispute. The Greek and Turkish Govern 
ments held widely differing views, and the United King 
dom was endeavoring to find a solution acceptable to 
all concerned, which it was convinced only a com 
promise solution could satisfy. 

A terrorist movement had started in Cyprus in 1955, 
and Athens Radio had incited the Greek Cypriots to 
violence Recently there had been a recrudescence of 
terrorism, doubtless with a view to exerting pressure 
on the United Nations 

Phe United Kingdom had the welfare of the people 
of Cyprus deeply at heart. It was also anxious lest the 
continuance of the dispute should impair the stability 
of the area. It was prepared to entertain any suggestion 
likely to bring about a settkement which provided for 
good order, internal security and good government, and 
for the protection of the rights of all the people. It 
was also under an obligation not to neglect the strategic 
responsibilities which it had assumed as a member of 
organizations of collective self-defence in accordance 
with Article 51 of the Charter. 


The Draft Proposals 

At the first meeting of the Political Committee at 
which the Cyprus question was taken up, Greece sub- 
mitted a draft resolution under which the Assembly, 
expressing concern that no progress had been made 
toward a solution in compliance with the February 26 
resolution, and considering further that the situation 
was still fraught with danger and that a solution in 
conformity with the principles of the Charter and at the 
earliest possible time was required to preserve peace 
and stability in the area, would express the wish that the 
people of Cyprus be given the opportunity to determine 
their own future by the application of their right to 
self-determination 

Phen. toward the end of the debate. amendments 
were submitted jointly by Canada, Chile, Denmark and 
Norway to reaflirm the February 26 resolution; to ex- 
press the Assembly's concern that “more” progress 
had not been made toward a solution, rather than that 
“no” progress had been made; and to delete from the 
preamble, with reference to a solution, the words, “in 
conformity with the principles of the Charter.” Such a 
phrase would be included in a revised operative clause. 
Greece accepted the amendments so far as the preamble 
was concerned 

As for the operative clause, the four-power amend- 
ments. as later amended by Spain with the acceptance 
of the sponsors, would have the Assembly express the 


wish that further negotiations and discussions between 
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Picturesque courtvard in Lefkara. This mountain town 
is the centre of the Cyprus lace-making industry. 


those concerned be promptly undertaken in a spirit of 
cooperation with a view to finding a peaceful, demo- 
cratic and just solution, in conformity with the purposes 
and principles of the Charter. 

Greece did not accept this amendment but in turn 
submitted a sub-amendment which would express the 
Assembly’s earnest hope that further negotiations and 
discussions would be undertaken in a spirit of co- 
operation with a view to having the right of self-de- 
termination applied in the case of the people of Cyprus. 


The Voting 

The only point at issue among the sponsors, there- 
fore, was the operative clause, and in the voting the 
provision sponsored by Greece in its sub-amendment 
was adopted by a roll-call vote of 33 to 18, with 27 
abstentions, as follows: 

In favor: Albania, Bolivia, Bulgaria, Byelorussian 
SSR, Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Egypt, El 
Salvador, Ethiopia, Ghana, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Hungary, Iceland, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, Lebanon, 
Morocco, Panama, Poland, Romania, Saudi Arabia, 
Sudan, Syria, Tunisia, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, Uruguay, 
Yemen, Yugoslavia 

Against: Australia, Belgium, Canada, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Denmark. France, Iran, Italy, Luxembourg. 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Turkey. United Kingdom 

Abstaining: Afghanistan, Argentina, Austria, Brazil, 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, China, Dominican Re- 
public, Finland, Honduras, India, Israel, Japan, Laos, 
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Liberia, Malaya, Mexico, Nepal, Nicaragua, Pakistan, 
Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Thailand, United States, 
Venezuela. 

The first paragraph of the original Greek draft reso- 
lution was adopted by a vote of 72 to none, with 3 
abstentions, and the remainder of the preamble, as 
amended, was adopted by 75 votes to none, with 4 
abstentions. 

The Greek draft resolution as a whole, as amended, 
was then adopted by a roll-call vote of 33 to 20, with 
25 abstentions. The same thirty-three states voted for 
it as had voted for the operative clause as proposed by 
Greece. Spain, which had voted against that operative 
clause, abstained in the vote on the draft resolution 
as a whole, and the Dominican Republic, Nicaragua 
and Pakistan, which had abstained in the earlier vote, 
voted against the resolution as a whole. 

When the draft resolution thus recommended by the 
First Committee was voted on by the Assembly it- 
self in plenary meeting on December 14, the vote was 
31 in favor, 23 against, with 24 abstentions, but the 
proposal was not adopted because, in the Assembly, a 
two-thirds majority is required, and the draft resolution 
failed to obtain such a majority. 

This time, Iraq, which had voted in favor before, 
abstained, and Morocco, which also had voted in favor, 
did not vote. Argentina and Spain, which had abstained 
in the Committee, voted against the draft resolution in 
plenary meeting, as did the Union of South Africa, 
which had not voted in the Committee. 


Villagers performing one of the island’s folk dances. 
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After the vote in the Assembly, Commander Allan 
Noble, of the United Kingdom, Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs, stated that, as the representative of the 
Government responsible for the administration of 
Cyprus, he naturally welcomed the failure of the draft 
resolution. It was a one-sided and misleading proposal, 
he said, the endorsement of which would have led to 
increased tension in Cyprus and elsewhere and would 
have made even more difficult the solution of what was 
already a complex problem. He therefore thought that 
the decision of the Assembly was a very wise one. 

“But where do we stand now?” he asked, adding that 
he thought that that was something about which all 
must be clear. 

“Ten months ago a resolution was adopted unani- 
mously at the eleventh session calling for an atmosphere 
of peace and freedom of expression, and the resump- 
tion and continuance of negotiations for a peaceful, 
democratic and just solution, in accordance with the 


purposes and principles of the Charter,” he continued. 


“That resolution stands. The United Kingdom Govern- 
ment has sought to give effect to it. We believe that 
since its passage there has been some progress—not 
enough, but some progress. This progress must be con- 
solidated, and further progress must be made. This can 
only be done with the cooperation of all concerned. . . . 
To this task, I can pledge the most sincere and earnest 
efforts of Her Majesty’s Government. 

“Few disputes have been so painful to us as this one 
over Cyprus; it involves the happiness and welfare of 
the inhabitants of the island and our relations with two 
valued friends and allies. We in the United Kingdom 
want to see the question solved, and the United King- 
dom Government will do everything in its power to 
work towards a solution.” 

The Greek Minister for Foreign Affairs, Evangelos 
Averoff-Tossizza, also emphasized that “few disputes 
have been so painful to us.” 

“The friendship which we have with the United King- 
dom made that dispute very painful for the entire Greek 
nation.” he explained. “However, for us it is not a 


question of betraying the mandate of the people of 
Cyprus, and that is what caused us to deal with this 


painful question which we are very determined to con- 
tinue to deal with. 

“I should like to assure the Assembly that the vote 
which it has cast, even though it may not be conclusive 
as a decision, is a contribution to the solution which we 
all envisage. The fact that thirty-three representatives 
in the Committee, and thirty-one in the Assembly, voted 
for the application of the principle, and the fact that 
twenty-five representatives refused to vote against the 
principle, has a moral value which will be appreciated 
everywhere and which will certainly contribute to a 
solution. 

“I consider that, even in this vote, by voting for or by 
abstaining, assistance was provided; I consider that 
representatives have contributed valuable assistance for 
which I feel obliged, on behalf of the people of Cyprus, 
to thank you very sincerely.” 
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A Trust Territory Prepares for Independence 


Mission Finds Somalis 


Concerned Over Economic Prospects 


I less than three years, the former Italian colony of 

Somaliland is due to emerge as an independent 
sovereign state, after ten years under Trusteeship. Rapid 
strides have been made in shaping the political struc- 
ture of the young country, which spreads over the 
northeastern corner of Africa, but formidable economic 
problems loom ahead for the million and a quarter 
Somalis whose economy is burdened by a continuing 
budgetary deficit and adverse trade balances. 

The question of ensuring adequate financial aid for 
the future state when Italy relinquishes its stewardship 
in 1960 was one of the main issues studied by a United 
Nations visiting mission which toured the area last 
July and August. In its report, recently presented to the 
lrusteeship Council, the mission recounted discussions 
with Somalia’s government leaders and the administer- 
ing authority concerning the country’s bleak economic 
situation. The mission underlined the Somali people’s 
paramount concern over the question of securing 
financial and technical aid after the attainment of in- 
dependence. They “hoped and expected” that the 
United Nations will help them in solving their economic 
problems. It has been estimated that the country will 
need between four and five million dollars a year for 
perhaps ten years after 1960, in order to meet the 
deficit in ordinary and development expenditures. 

The need to make Somaliland economically viable 
when it reaches autonomy has, indeed, been a matter 
of special concern to the Trusteeship Council and the 
General Assembly during the past few years. Several re- 
ports have been considered on ways and means of 
speeding economic development in this land which, 
with its scanty population and slender resources, is one 
of the poorest in the world. Only last December the 
General Assembly endorsed a unanimous recommenda- 
tion on the question. It asked the Trusteeship Council 
to continue study of economic aid for Somaliland, in 
consultation with the administering authority and the 


Somalia Government, and to report to the General As- 
sembly at its 1958 session. The Assembly noted, in 
this resolution, a statement by the administering au- 
thority to the effect that the territory will need, after 
independence in 1960, substantial financial aid, in addi- 
tion to technical assistance. 


Irrigation Problem 


Somaliland, which was placed under Trusteeship by 
a General Assembly decision in 1949 (see page 43) 
covers an area roughly the size of California. Eighty per 
cent of its population is regarded as nomadic or semi- 
nomadic. Much of the country is arid and it has been es- 
timated that little more than ten per cent of the land 
area is cultivable. Irrigation is a paramount problem. 
There are no lakes and only two rivers of any size. 
The long barren coastline has few harbors. Indigenous 
economy is largely based on the raising of camels, 
cattle, sheep and goats and, to a smaller extent, on a 
simple form of hoe agriculture practised on dry-land 
farms and in the area of the two rivers—the Webbi 
Shebeli and the Juba. The territory’s crops include 
maize, millet, oil seeds, rice, sugar cane, cotton and 
bananas. Possibilities of expanding irrigation farming is 
limited by the considerable seasonal fluctuation in the 
volume of water carried by the rivers and the absence 
of natural dam sites. 

The main population centres are located in the cen- 
tral area, between the two rivers. Some of these, such 
as Mogadiscio — the capital — Merca, Brava and 
Chisimaio, are coastal towns with a long tradition of 
trade with neighboring countries. Long periods of 
drought are common and food shortages are a con- 
stant menace. 

In reviewing the territory’s constitutional develop- 
ment, the visiting mission noted “the very wide powers” 
now enjoyed by the Government of Somalia. In general, 
responsibility in all internal affairs has been transferred 
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to this government and such limitations as there are on 
its authority mainly concern the administering authori- 


ty’s responsibility in external affairs. For more than two 


years the administration of all regions and districts has 
been entrusted to Somalis. While the administering au- 
thority still holds the power of defence and public order, 
the mission learned that it might be possible to appoint 
a Somali as Vice-Commander-in-Chief early in 1958 
and that by the end of this year a Somali Command 
would be constituted. 

Preparations were under way at the time of the 
mission’s visit for general elections in 1958 for a con- 
stituent assembly which will adopt the constitution 
of the future state and procedures for the election of 
a Head of State. 


Leadership Commended 


In summation, the mission considered that the over- 
all progress achieved in the development of the basic 
institutions of government of the future state has been 
“highly commendable,” particularly in view of the brief 
span of time within which this development is taking 
place. The mission was impressed by the qualities of 
leadership displayed by the Somali government officials 
and senior civil servants with whom it came into con- 
tact. While recognizing that the Somali leaders will, 
with time, be in a better position to bring more spe- 
cialized knowledge and a richer background of experi- 
ence to bear in the task of leading their people toward 
the attainment of higher economic, social and educa- 
tional standards, the mission registered satisfaction re- 
garding the manner in which they have so far faced 
their complex responsibilities. 

It was noted that the administering authority has 
implemented well ahead of schedule the tentative pro- 
gram of constitutional development which was sub- 
mitted to the 1954 mission to the territory, and that 
the measures taken surpass, as regards the time ele- 
ment, the recommendations of that mission concerning 
the transfer of executive and legislative responsibility 
to Somalis. 

With reference to the forthcoming elections and the 
census of the rural population, the mission hoped that 
every effort will be made to establish a uniform system 
of registration of voters and direct elections. The mis- 
sion noted the difficulties encountered in the 1956 
elections and the numerous complaints voiced in this 
connection. Remembering the social conditions in the 
territory, the mission emphasized the importance of 
completing the census without delay so as to ensure 
that the elections may take place under the most favor- 
able and unquestionable conditions. 


Political Activity 
Surveying the territory’s political life, the mission 
noted a revival of opposition among most of the mi- 
nority parties which have sharply criticized the Gov- 
ernment’s policies. In this respect the mission observed: 
“Political opposition is normal under the democratic 
parliamentary system of government, but considering 
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Mission members chat with officials in Mogadiscio. Seen 
in foreground: Mr. P. Franca, the Acting Administrator; 
Mr. M. Dorsinville, the Mission’s Chairman; and 
Mr. A. Abdullah, President of the Legislative Council. 


the intensity of feeling involved and the need for the 
greatest possible political harmony at the current stage 
of development of the territory, the present situation 
cannot be regarded as entirely satisfactory.” 

The mission suggested that a greater measure of 
moderation and statesmanship on the part of political 
leaders seemed necessary if further steady progress in 
all fields was to be ensured. The mission’s report de- 
voted considerable attention to the views of the various 
political parties in the territory. It reproduced the dif- 


(Continued on page 42) 

















Members cf the visiting mission inspect an irrigation 
canal near Merca, in Italian-adminisiered Somaliland. 
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The door of Tinos refugee camp being formally closed on December 15, 
1957, by K. Tsitidis, representative of the Greek Ministry of Welfare. 


A Building in Darkness 


_ 1955, when I visited the Greek island of Tinos for 
the first time, I was warned that the refugee camp 
there was one of the most depressing in Europe. Not 
that conditions of life were worse than in many other 
such places, but being on an island made the refugees 
feel completely cut off from life——like exiles, to use the 
expression of the Representative in Greece of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 
\lready when the ship pulled into the harbor I saw 
' ‘ ye small groups of people waiting on the pier. They were 
by Stanley i? ( sia W right some of the refugees who had come to greet the Repre- 
sentative. As soon as we landed, they approached us 
Special Assistant to the and started asking questions about the possibilities of 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees their being able to leave. They walked with us toward 
the hotel and in an unhurried and quiet way listened to 
the explanations. 

Che following morning I had the opportunity to learn 
more about the individual problems of the families. 
Practically all of the 130 refugees—most of them 
Greeks from Romania—wanted to resettle overseas. 
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Everyone spoke of a visa as something expected within 
the next week or so. Many showed letters from vol- 
untary agencies, from consulates, from friends overseas. 
But the optimism was forced and unnatural; underneath 
there was always an undertone of anxiety and un- 
certainty. 

It was clear that at heart all were obsessed by the fear 
that the world had forgotten them. In fact no one had 
a positive notion of when he might leave. 

Lacking the money to pay for the sea trip to Athens, 
the refugees did not even have the satisfaction of being 
able to visit the consulates personally to follow up their 
cases but had to rely entirely on social workers from vol- 
untary agencies and the High Commissioner’s Office. 

Meanwhile, on their island of exile the present was 
a life of inactivity, as Tinos could offer almost no work. 
There was the old man who made some money selling 
peanuts and chocolates to the tourists and to the pil- 
grims who came in thousands every year to pray at the 
miraculous Icon of the Holy Virgin, which is kept in the 
beautiful Church of St. Mary’s on the hill overlooking 
the small town of Tinos; there was a middle-aged man 
working as a waiter in a small restaurant; the young 
sailor who occasionally helped unload the small ships 
putting into harbor; and the barber who walked the 
length and breadth of the island to earn a few drachmae 
with which to buy a little extra food for his son. Some 
of the women crocheted all day to make small tray 
cloths which they sold in the street. 

Food was a major problem with all of them. Their 
diet was composed of bread, onion soup, vegetables. 


olives. and coffee. Clothes posed another problem; so 


did money for cigarettes and the little amenities of life 

Not surprisingly, I came away from Tinos deeply 
depressed, for at that time there was in fact very little 
immediate prospect of the refugees there being resettled. 
It was not that good will was lacking. Far from it. But 
there was so much uncertainty about immigration pro- 


grams that no one—even in authority—could estimate 


the real prospects for the refugees. As for local resettle- 


ment, funds at our disposition were already stretched 
to the limit to cover other urgent phases of the pro- 
gram, which had only begun that same year, financed 
by the United Nations Refugee Fund. 


Nobel Prize Awarded Office 


Then in November 1955 we learned that the Office 
had been awarded the 1954 Nobel Prize for Peace. The 
late High Commissioner, Dr. J. G. van Heuven Goed- 
hart, decided that the prize money, amounting to some 
$35,000, should be applied to the completion of one 
specific undertaking and invited each of his representa- 
tives, in eleven different countries, to submit a project. 
The one finally selected, with the unanimous consent of 
the staff. was the closure of Camp Tinos. Shortly after- 
wards, a full-time social worker was assigned to 
the camp. 

The goal was to find a permanent solution for every 
refugee so that the camp could be closed without there 
having to be a single transfer to another camp. This 
meant a careful examination of resettkement opportu- 
nities and an earnest search for alternative possibilities 
for those who would have to remain in Greece. It meant, 


A typical ration of food for one day for a refugee. That is onion soup in the bow!. 
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in addition, a close cooperation between the social 
worker and the refugees, for, in every case, it was 
essential that the refugee himself should freely take his 
own decision regarding his future. This was not always 
easy, particularly in cases where emigration proved 
impossible and the refugees nevertheless refused to con- 
sider any other solution. However, as time passed and 
the camp began to empty, even those who still tena- 
ciously clung to their hope for a future overseas began 


to accept the inevitable. 


Even with the Nobel Prize money, more funds were 
needed to finish the job, but fortunately the Norwegian 
Refugee Council and Swiss Aid to Europe came for- 


ward with $10,000 each to make up the difference. 


Tinos Revisited 


On December 15, 1957, I was again invited by the 
Representative of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees in Greece to visit Tinos. This time 
it was to witness the official closing of the camp, just 
two years after the award of the Nobel Prize that had 
made it possible. As we landed and walked toward our 


hotel, our guide pointed to a building in darkness stand- 


A little financial assistance from UNHCR helped to star 


ing there beside the harbor. “There it is,” he said, 
“empty but for the luggage of one refugee who left for 
Athens a few days ago.” 


Mr. James M. Read, the Deputy High Commissioner, 
referred to this incident the following day when he 
pronounced the camp officially closed. He said: “When 
I arrived last night I was struck by two things: on the 
house where we were staying I noticed two flags flying, 
the Greek flag and the flag of the United Nations. This 
was a deeply moving gesture on the part of our host 
which went to the hearts of all of us who work with the 
Organization. The other was a building in darkness. 
Now, we usually associate darkness with a feeling of 
despair, despondency, even death. Light we associate 
with encouragement, hope and life. But the darkness 
of this building filled me with joy, for here was a dream 
come true. Two years ago we started the attempt to 
close one refugee camp; today we have succeeded in 
doing so.” 

“At the same time,” he noted, “we are fulfilling our 
promise to Dr. van Heuven Goedhart and showing that 
one can get rid of what he called ‘those black spots on 
the face of Europe.’ ” 


The best student may go to university ... 


{ sea captain gets a ship 


oo a ——— 


An elderly couple get a small workshop. 


Planning the old people's home . . . 
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All Occupants Resettled 


Camp Tinos has been closed and all the refugees have 
been returned to an active life. The barber now has 
his own shop in Athens; the old man selling peanuts 
has his littke house in Tinos; the waiter is working in 
Salonika; the sailor has been resettled overseas. Most 
of the old people have moved into a beautiful, well-run 
home that has been built in cooperation with the World 
Council of Churches and the Church Foundation of St. 
Mary’s of Tinos. True, there are still a few cases where 
it is not yet possible to write the word “closed” over the 
file. One man and his wife are living in Athens, but 
their two sons are in America and have suffered from 
the separation. A young man and his sister find them- 
selves unable to adapt themselves to a normal life 
again; a grain merchant is not sure whether he will be 
able to make a living out of his little business, which he 
has started with a loan from the Nobel Peace Prize 
money. 


When the lock was turned to close the camp forever, 
one of the former refugees, now resettled in a home on 
Tinos, spoke: “Nobody who has not been a refugee 
for years,” he said, “nobody who has not suffered from 


the uncertainty we have felt for so long, can understand 
the depth of my feeling when I say ‘thank you’ to all 
who have made this moment possible.” 

Tinos the camp exists no more. An empty building 
is all that remains of it. 

Mr. Auguste R. Lindt, successor to Dr. van Heuven 
Goedhart, received authorization from the General As- 
sembly during its last session to collect funds to begin 
an intensified effort to close all the camps in Europe by 
the end of 1960. This year alone it is hoped that fifty- 
nine camps in Austria and Germany will be shut forever 
and their 13,000 occupants resettled. Progress will de- 
pend to a large extent on the availability of funds; some 
$7.5 million, taking into account money already re 
ceived or pledged, is still needed to close the rest. 

Tinos is a dream come true, a case of particular in- 
terest because of the difficulty of the problem and the 
fact that the means to solve it materialized “out of the 
blue” in the form of the Nobel Prize. But its larger 
significance lies not so much in its singularity but in the 
fact that it forms part of a pattern of international scope 
and that it is an example of what can be achieved in an 
all-out campaign to solve one of the great human afflic- 
tions of our time. 


ach person on the road to a new life... 


The barber gets his own shop in Athens... 





The teacher loves her work . . . 
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... the vender his independence. 
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..and the seaman works on a big steamer. 
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It is not “all work and no play” for the United Nations Emergency 
Force soldiers of peace, for thev have been able 


fo earn recreation al 
a leave centre formerly in Beirut, now in Cairo 


_ overnight from Gaza 


UNEEF Soldiers Finc 


Time to Relax ... 


Swimuning or water-skiing in the Mediterranean, chatting with hospita- 
ble young people at a recreation club, or sight-seeing at the Sphinx and 


Pyramids, is a pleasant change from the heat, dust and routine of UNEF. 
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National holidays, religious festivals and international events such as 
United Nations Day are appropriately observed by UNEF contingents. 
Here the Swedish Battalion marks Christmas with traditional ceremony. 


Entertainers, too, are sometimes brought to the desert for the pleasure 
of the troops. In the tri-national audience held by the twins below, 
national characteristics give way to a common enjoyment of the visit. 
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Mission to Somaliland (continued jrom pave 35) 


ferent views including those of the 
Somali Youth League, the largest 
party, possessing forty-three of the 
sixty seats held by Somalis in the Leg- 
islative Assembly, and the Hisbia Dighil 
Mirifle, the second largest party, in the 
Assembly—with thirteen seats. The lat- 
ter party, charging “favoritism,” com- 
plained that members of the syt held 
“all important posts” in the adminis- 
tration and the police force. When the 
Somali Government was formed, they 
had expected a coalition government. 
The mission “was struck by the posi- 
tion of strong opposition to the present 
government which the Hisbia Dighil 
Mirifle leadership has taken and the 
vehemence of its criticism of the ad- 
ministering authority and the govern- 
ment 

The mission recognized the “strong 
feeling” of tribal and regional unity 
which is distinctive of the party and 
that among many of its members there 
is genuine concern for the adequate 
representation of regional interests in 
the central government. The mission 
felt that “the apprehensions of the 
Hisbia Dighil Mirifle might be dis- 
pelled through greater efforts on all 
sides to further develop and strengthen 
regional organs of governments so as 
to allow a greater measure of regional 
autonomy and the assumption by these 
bodies of responsibilities which at the 
present time are vested in the central 
government.” 


Somalization 


A problem confronting the admin- 
istering authority since the territory 
came under Trusteeship has been that 
of replacing Italian civil service per- 
sonnel by Somalis. At the end of 1957 
there were 4,380 Somalis, including 
1.467 ilalos or district police, 621 
Italians and fifteen others in the civil 
service. In addition, 407 Italians were 
attached to police and military units 
and the police force comprised 
twenty-nine officers, 411 non-commis- 
sioned officers and 3,089 men, all of 
them Somalis. The achievement in re- 
placing Italian personnel by Somalis 
can be attributed “not only to the 
diligence and self-confidence of Somali 
staff who have made such great use 
of the training programs but also and 
above all to the special measures taken 
by the administering authority to im- 
plement its policy of rapid Somaliza- 
tion.” In particular, the administering 
authority was commended by the mis- 
sion for having so rapidly transferred 
responsibility for administration of the 
regions and districts to Somali staff, 
a process completed at the end of 
1955. 
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With regard to the trend of rising 
personnel costs, the mission felt that 
the existing salary structure required 
new and careful scrutiny by the com- 
petent authorities, and by the Legis- 
lative Assembly in particular, in order 
that a small, efficient and adequately 
remunerated civil service suited to the 
needs and financial capacity of the ter- 
ritory might be established by 1960. 
The mission suggested that the assist- 
ance of outside experts in the field of 
public administration might be ob- 
tained and that such aid could be pro- 
vided under the United Nations pro- 
gram of technical assistance. 


Border Question 


The question of an early settlement 
of the problem of delimiting the fron- 
tier between the trust territory and 
Ethiopia was discussed by the mission 
during its visit. The Prime’ Minister 
of the Somali Government, Abdullahi 
Issa Mohamud, stressed the ‘need for 
a settlement of the border question 
before 1960. If it were to remain un- 
solved when the territory became in- 
dependent, the Somali people would 
wish to have a formal assurance or 
pledge from the United Nations guar- 
anteeing the territorial integrity of 
Somalia. He strongly affirmed the de- 
sire of his Government to establish 
friendly relations with Ethiopia, re- 
garded as a sister nation. A sound 
basis for improved relations was al- 
ready established. The improved situa- 
tion along the provisional frontier was 
underlined by the mission, which 
noted the more satisfactory conditions 
and the free movement of persons and 
livestock in the frontier zone. A suc- 
cessful beginning to a solution of this 


long-standing issue has been made and 


the mission recognized that the direct 
contacts between the authorities on 
either side of the border, while still in- 
termittent, mark an important step to- 
ward a friendly and fruitful relation- 
ship between an independent Somalia 
and Ethiopia. It was felt such efforts 
should be intensified as a constructive 
and practical contribution toward a 
solution of the frontier problem. 


Economic Position 


In its detailed examination of the 
country’s economic situation and pros- 
pects, the mission’s conclusions coin- 
cided in many respects with the findings 
of the International Bank’s economic 
mission which visited Somaliland in 
1956. It may be recalled that the 
Bank’s mission reported that Somali- 
land could not possibly increase its 


income from existing resources suffi- 
ciently before 1960 to replace Italian 
aid. As for the financial aid which the 
country will require after 1960, the 
Bank’s mission stated that plans should 
initially be based on the assumption 
that “exceptional assistance” may be 
needed in some degree for perhaps as 
long as twenty years. Even assuming 
that oil is discovered, the territory 
would still need substantial aid and 
outside technical assistance for a long 
time after attaining its independence. 

That the question of external aid 
after 1960 is a question of serious 
concern to the Somali leaders was 
recognized by the mission in its meet- 
ings with government ministers and 
representatives of the administering 
authority. In emphasizing the urgency 
of this issue, the Prime Minister in- 
formed the mission that the people of 
Somaliland hoped and expected that 
the United Nations would assist them 
in solving their economic problems. 
The Prime Minister said that Somali- 
land would require between four to 
five million dollars a year for a period 
of perhaps ten years after 1960, in 
order to meet the deficit in ordinary 
and development expenditure. He sug- 
gested that United Nations Members 
who might be in a position to con- 
tribute financial aid might do so 
through a United Nations fund. The 
Government of Italy had already in- 
dicated that it would provide experts 
and technical personnel, but there were 
other needs over and above this which, 
the Prime Minister emphasized, would 
have to be met. The Somaliland Gov- 
ernment hoped that the United Na- 
tions would be able to make some 
effective arrangements for ‘financial 
and technical assistance and that mat- 
ters would not be left as they were 
until 1960, thus confronting the young, 
independent state with very serious 
difficulties. 

Stressing his people’s willingness to 
contribute to the development of their 
country, the Prime Minister said it 
was the policy of the Somaliland Gov- 
ernment to improve the standard of 
living of the farming and pastoral 
population and thus to enable it to 
contribute more effectively toward sup- 
porting the state. Nevertheless, for the 
agricultural and livestock resources to 
be utilized more effectively, a certain 
amount of outside aid would be re- 
quired. 

So far as the immediate future is 
concerned, the mission considered that 
a viable economy must be built on the 
basis of farming and animal hus- 
bandry. 


With regard to revenue and expen- 
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diture, the mission stressed the need 
for a much larger measure of public 
support for efforts to reduce the deficit 
in the territorial budget. The mission 
thought it was unfortunate that there 
should be open resistance to taxation 
and that such essential fiscal measures 
as a cattle tax have been blocked. The 
mission felt that one of the difficulties 
encountered by the Somali Govern- 
ment “resides in the policy applied 
thus far of executing major develop- 
ment projects, without trying to re- 
late them to a tax increase from those 
who benefit from these inprovements, 
this increase being nothing more than 
the payment of the services supplied.” 


Increased Production Vital 


The mission considered that a fur- 
ther great effort is required to bring 
about the increased productivity so 
vital for the well-being of the inde- 
pendent state. It thought that the suc- 
cess achieved by Somalis in farming 
low-rainfall areas could well serve as 
an example for other territories. The 
progress made in eliminating the food 
shortages arising from _ recurrent 
droughts and in the development of 
irrigation agriculture was noted by the 
mission which, however, felt that con- 
siderable scope remains for the im- 
provement of storage, transport, mar- 
keting and credit facilities and 
techniques of crop and animal hus- 
bandry. 

The mission commented on the feel- 


ing among many persons in the ter- 
ritory that there has, perhaps, been 
excessive emphasis on the study of 
Somaliland’s problems by outside 
agencies, and very little in the way 
of concrete aid from such sources, or 
at least much less than what the popu- 
lation rightly or wrongly had expected. 
In this connection, the mission felt 
that “because of a basic misunder- 
standing of the organization of the 
United Nations itself, public opinion 
has largely misunderstood the objec- 
tives of certain missions which have 
visited the territory. The mission has 
noted, in particular, that the 1951 
Technical Assistance Mission made 
many sound suggestions for action 
programs, particularly in respect of 
developing the livestock industry and 
cotton cultivation and marketing.” 

The 1951 Technical Assistance Mis- 
sion, one of the first of a number of 
economic surveys made of the trust 
territory, suggested among other mat- 
ters that small, well-organized projects 
could substantially expand the value 
of livestock products in the territory’s 
economy. This technical mission (see 
the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, July 
1954) also considered that the develop- 
ment of new secondary industries 
based on local raw materials is possible 
and necessary. Such promising enter- 
prises as the textile, hide-and-skin, 
fishing and canning, and soap indus- 
tries were cited in this respect by the 
technical mission. 





in the territory. 


The General Assembly’s 1949 Resolution 


HE Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italian administration 

covers an area of about 150,000 square miles, extending in a 
southwesterly direction from the Gulf of Aden to the northern frontier 
of Kenya. Much of the territory is arid, and about 80 per cent of the 
1,263,584 Somali inhabitants are nomads or semi-nomads. There are 
approximately 30,000 Arabs and 1,000 Indians and Pakistanis resid- 
ing in the towns. At the end of 1956, there were also 4,325 Italians 


Resolution 289 (IV) (B), adopted by the General Assembly on No- 
vember 21, 1949, provided that the former Italian colony should be- 
come an independent sovereign state at the end of ten years, during 
which time it should be under the International Trusteeship System, 
with Italy as the administering authority, assisted by a United Na- 
tions Advisory Council composed of representatives of Colombia, 
Egypt and the Philippines. The transfer of authority from the United 
Kingdom, which had administered the country since its military oc- 
cupation early in the Second World War, took place on April 1, 1950. 
The General Assembly subsequently approved a draft Trusteeship 
Agreement for the territory on December 2, 1950, on which date the 
ten-year term of trusteeship administration by Italy commenced. 
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Again, the latest visiting mission 
urged that the fullest use should be 
made of all possible sources of assist- 
ance, in view of the dimensions of the 
task which lies ahead. It considered 
that the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies could, if requested, 
furnish assistance in certain specific 
fields. The mission recalled an earlier 
recommendation of the Trusteeship 
Council which expressed the hope that 
the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies would give the “most sym- 
pathetic consideration” to the adminis- 
tering authority’s requests for further 
assistance and material aid, waiving, 
whenever possible, financial contribu- 
tions by the territory. 


Role of Women 

In the social sphere the mission 
commented on the ever-increasing role 
being played by women in the terri- 
tory’s economic life. Thus, women take 
a dominant part in small-scale market- 
ing and trading in foodstuffs. There is 
evidence that in some sectors of socie- 
ty Somali women are moving rapidly 
toward an equal social footing with 
men. This evolution can be seen in the 
increased number of girls attending 
town schools—from 335 to more than 
two thousand in seven years—and, 
more particularly, in the number of 
women who have taken up careers as 
teachers, midwives and nurses. While 
the mission was in Somaliland, ten of 
a group of fifteen women teachers and 
university students returned to the ter- 
ritory after completing their studies 
in Italy. 

Women are also taking a more ac- 
tive role in the various political parties, 
most of which have women’s sections. 
The mission was “pleased to note” that 
the desire of women to participate 
more fully in the improvement of 
economic and social conditions is re- 
ceiving more increased support among 
men and that “an emerging group of 
women is providing leadership in ex- 
panding educational facilities for 
girls.” 

The compiling of a draft labor code 
for the territory was noted “with sat- 
isfaction.”” The code provides for the 
registration, operation and protection 
of trade unions. The mission felt it 
“desirable” for this draft labor code 
to be adopted and enacted without 
delay. 

The mission, in general, was favor- 
ably impressed by the medical and 
health services, although there is a 
need for better health facilities in the 
northern part of the country. Social 
and preventive medicine also need 
further development. The mission 
found the territory’s medical officers 
“a dedicated group of men, carrying 
out efficiently their duties, in some in- 
stances under difficult conditions.” 
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The results obtained in the anti 
malaria campaign evoked the mission's 


commendation [his program was 


launched jointly by the administration, 


the Somalia Government, the United 
Nations Children’s Fund and_ the 
World Health Organization 

Previous visiting missions have com- 
mented on the overcrowded conditions 
in the territory’s prisons. The latest 
mission noted that efforts have been 
made to improve such conditions 


Educational Progress 


The administration’s efforts in the 
educational field are beginning to show 
appreciable results, although formida- 
ble problems remain. The mission 
found various encouraging trends in 
this sphere 

In 1950 there were only twenty-nine 
primary schools in the entire territory, 
attended by about three thousand 
pupils. Now, according to a recent 
UNESCO survey, there are 135 primary 
schools, while the enrolment of chil- 
dren in 1956-57 had risen to 12,557 
In order to meet the great demand for 
teachers, the Teacher-Training School 
has stepped up its training courses 
In 1956-57 there were 196 Italian and 
320 Somali teachers in service, as com- 
pared with 105 and 111 respectively 
in 1952-53 

Important strides have also been 
made in vocational and higher educa- 
tion. The mission was informed that 
160 students enrolled in the 
Higher Institute of Legal and Eco- 
nomic Studies, the only institution of 
higher education in the territory, for 
the 1957-58 school year. Moreover, 
thirty-seven Somalis pursuing 
university studies in Italy last August 
Nine were studying medicine, six po- 
litical science, one social science, nine 
economics and business administra- 
tion, one journalism, three veterinary 
medicine, one engineering, one archi- 
tecture, two agronomy, one pharmacy, 
one natural science and one linguistics 
It is expected that by 1960 twenty- 
seven Somalis would receive univer- 


were 


were 


sity degrees in Italy. 

The mission noted that the primary 
schools function only in the towns and 
larger villages and that the vast ma- 
jority of school-age children are not, 
therefore, reached by the school sys- 
tem. With regard to the educational 
program envisaged for the period 
1957-59, the mission was informed 
that (a) the number of schools would 
be increased so as to serve a larger 
number of communities; (b) a better 
selection of students would be made 
on the secondary level and the best 
students completing primary education 
would have the opportunity of enter- 
ing secondary school; (c) there would 
be greater emphasis on vocational and 
technical training; and (d) secondary 
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school students would receive better 
preparation for studies on the univer- 
sitv level by the addition of an extra 
vear to the courses in the | pper Mid- 
dle School and the School of Public 
Administration. Students successfully 
completing the two-year course in the 
Higher Institute would be admitted to 
the third vear of the School of Politi- 
cal Science of the University of Rome. 


4 fundamental educational project 
launched by UNESCO in 1953 in the 
village of Dinsor has yielded success- 
ful results. The mission found that this 
project is highly suited to the circum- 
Stances of the territory, where means 
must be devised to introduce new tech- 
niques and standards to the rural pop- 
ulation and to increase the tempo of 
development. The mission felt it de- 
serves the strongest support and hoped 
that it will be possible to establish 
similar centres elsewhere in the terri- 
tory with Somali staff trained at 
Dinsor 


Language Problem 


A complex problem in the educa- 
tional sphere has been that of develop- 
ing a Somali language. In this regard 
the mission noted that Italian and 
Arabic are the languages of instruction 
taught in the schools, and that Somali 
is the only language spoken every- 
where. The various opinions heard by 
the mission showed that the question 
of the Somali language is more of po- 
litical than of technical importance 
and it considered that it is up to the 
Somalis themselves to settle this mat- 
ter. Strong support is now being given 
by educated Somalis to the adoption 
of a written form of their language. 
The Prime Minister stated that his 
Government considers it essential to 
reduce the Somali language to a writ- 
ten form and that the only remaining 


question is that of choice of the 
script. On this matter the mission 
stressed the urgency of a rapid solu- 
tion, in order that the Somali people 
might, with the means already avail- 
able to them, proceed with the de- 
velopment of effective education pro- 
grams. 

The visiting mission, the third to 
tour Somaliland since it was placed un- 
der Trusteeship, was under the chair- 
manship of Max H. Dorsinville of 
Haiti. The other members were: Rob- 
ert N. Hamilton of Australia, U Tin 
Maung of Burma, and Jean Cedile of 
France. The mission was in the terri- 
tory from July 18 to August 6, 1957. 
During its fact-finding tour it held 
many hearings with local leaders, po- 
litical parties and representatives of 
the administration. It also visited 
farms, plantations, irrigation develop- 
ments, training centres, an oil drilling 
site, schools and hospitals. 

In introducing its report, the mis- 
sion expressed its appreciation to the 
Acting Administrator of the Italian 
Irusteeship Administration, Dr. Piero 
Franca, to the Prime Minister of the 
Government of Somalia, and to the 
officials of the Trusteeship Adminis- 
tration and the Government of So- 
malia for their help in facilitating the 
mission’s task. In the mission’s own 
words “no effort was spared to 
fulfil the wishes of the mission.” 

The same mission last summer also 
visited the two other trust territories in 
East Africa—Tanganyika under Brit- 
ish administration and Belgian-admin- 
istered Ruanda-Urundi. Its reports on 
these two territories will be considered 
by the Trusteeship Council during its 
current session, in conjunction with 
the annual administrative reports on 
the two trust areas. { These reports and 
Council debate will be surveyed in 
future issues of the REVIEW. 


The Mission gives a hearing to petitioners. 
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FROM THE 


All About 


A’ THOUGH man has turned his eyes 
spaceward for the moment, an- 
ticipating new experiences beyond the 
stratosphere, he remains a creature 
whose origins were in the seas, and 
whose living space is constituted of 
islands protruding through the surface 
of those seas. His history has been 
written, in part, by his encounters 
with the seas, his venturesome jour- 
neys and explorations, his migrations 
from one island to another, the food 
resources that the oceans have given 
him, and the currents of sea water 
which have determined the kind of 
weather—and thus, environment—he 
lives in. 

Through the ages the seas have pro- 
vided people with a vast library of 
legends and some recorded, 
some apocryphal, some dimly sensed. 
And though man’s first interstellar 
space ship may somewhere be on the 
drawing boards and another artificial 
satellite be poised for launching, the 
romance of the sea remains strong, 
and books about the sea are still being 
written. What we know most about 
the sea, however, is its surface waters. 
Much that lies deep below the surface 
—the contours of the earth forma- 
tions, its mountain peaks and valleys, 
its great rifts, the forms of life at the 
deepest parts, and the earth’s geologi- 
cal history embalmed in silt at the 
bottom—is still to be, and is being, 
explored. 


epics, 


The origin of the ocean, the dramas 
that have been played upon its surface 
and in its depths, and future possibili- 
ties for man to control and make bet- 
ter use of it are the subject of a 
recent book by the celebrated Danish 
explorer, Peter Freuchen, with the col- 
laboration of David Loth. The writing 
of the book was completed only a 
short time before Mr. Freuchen’s 
death in Alaska, where he was partici- 
pating in an arctic film expedition. 
Among many activities for which he 
was widely known, Mr. Freuchen was 
for years a correspondent at the United 
Nations for a Danish newspaper. 

Peter Freuchen’s Book of the Seven 
Seas, as it is titled, gives a vast, panor- 
amic and detailed view of the world’s 
oceans, which, as it points out, are 
in fact a single body of water. Al- 
though Mr. Freuchen himself rarely 
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BOOKSHELF 


the Oceans 


appears in the book, it is his own story 
in that it reveals some of the aspects 
of nature, exploration and human en- 
deavor which made a deep impression 
upon him. It pictures in a few para- 
graphs the grandeur of cosmic forces 
which created the earth and its water, 
then pauses for a tour of the Painted 
Cave of Santa Cruz island, described 
as “one of the largest and one of my 
favorites.” It tells of the waves, the 
winds, the currents and the rising and 
receding of the land; the foibles, 
tribulations and heroism of early sail- 
ors; ventures into the unknown in 
historic times; naval battles, and poli- 
tical history written by sailing ships, 
iron steamers and modern liners. 

Freebooting, whaling, and pirating 
are dealt with, and a whole chapter is 
devoted to the sailing of the Kon-Tiki 
from Peru to the Polynesian islands to 
prove a theory that Polynesia was set- 
tled by people from the American 
mainland. Also included are sections 
on the slave trade and its legends, 
voyages to the continent of Antarctica 
(with comparisons to north polar re- 
gions), and such fascinating facts as 
that the shark is not the vicious pre- 
dator that he has been painted, but 
on the contrary a mild creature who 
normally does not attack men and 
never turns over on his back to feed. 
There is hardly an aspect of the sea 
which did not arouse the curiosity and 
scientific interest of Freuchen, who has 
been described as “a modern Viking” 
and a character out of Conrad. 

Among the treasures of the sea are 
listed food resources (including plank- 
ton, on which many varieties of sea 
life feed, and which Freuchen does 
not admit to having eaten himself, 
though he declares it to be quite 
nourishing for humans), minerals, 
pearls, sunken treasure chests, and— 
most important—the commerce that 
travels upon the surface. 

In glimpsing into the future, the 
book speculates upon what changes 
man might make in the climate of vast 
areas of the world by controlling the 
sea. It recalls as an example a plan 
discussed in Russia for many years of 
placing a dam across the Bering Strait. 
If modern engineers could devise meth- 
ods of pumping warm Pacific water 
across the dam in large enough quan- 


Peter Freuchen 


tities, the temperature of a vast sec- 
tion of the Arctic would be raised. 
This would do for Siberia what the 
Gulf Stream does for eastern United 
States, Mr. Freuchen states, but he 
points out that the cold Arctic water 
would escape into the Atlantic through 
the Barents Sea, displace the Gulf 
Stream, and turn Western Europe into 
“little better than a desert.” Rain 
would be a rarity in London, he says, 
“but that hardly would make up for 
the destruction of European agricul- 
ture.” 

Also given appropriate space are 
monsters of the deep, real and fanci- 
ful (the Gloucester sea serpent and 
others), mating habits of fish and sea 
mammals, and supernatural stories. 


PETER FREUCHEN’S BOOK OF THE 
SEVEN SEAS, by Peter Freuchen with 
David Loth. Julian Messner, Inc., 
New York. 512 pages. Price: $7.50 
US. 





United Nations 
Yearbook 


_ Yearbook of the United Na- 
tions, 1956, the tenth in a series of 
annual reference books on the work of 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, is now available. Produced 
by the Department of Public Informa- 
tion and published by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, the latest Yearbook gives 
a concise account of the main activi- 
ties and achievements of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
during 1956, and also covers General 
Assembly proceedings in the early 
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months of 1957. It contains a detailed 
account of United Nations efforts in 
1956 and early in 1957 to cope with 
events in the Middle East, and de- 
scribes endeavors to deal with the sit- 
uation in Hungary and the resulting 
Hungarian refugee problem 

Other matters covered include: the 
continuing search for disarmament: 
of a Statute for the Inter- 
\tomic Energy Agency; the 
questions of Algeria, Cyprus and West 
Irian (West New Guinea); the attain- 


the drafting 
national 


ment of self-government by the former 
British trust territory of Togoland on 
its union with the Gold Coast to form 
the new state of Ghana, which became 
United Nations 
Members admitted in the period under 


one of the five new 


technical 
assistance activities: the birth of a new 


review; the expansion of 


specialized agency in the form of the 


International Finance Corporation; 
world trade and other international 
economic problems; various efforts to 
meet the need for ways of financing 
economic development; human rights 
questions; the international control of 
narcotic drugs: and developments in 
the field of social affairs 

Part One gives a documented ac- 
count and review of the whole range 
of United Nations activities in regard 
to: political and security questions; 
economic and social questions; ques- 
relating to non-self-governing 


and trust territories; legal questions 


tions 


(including the work of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice and the Inter- 
national Law Commission); and ad- 
ministrative and budgetary matters 

Part Two surveys the work of each 
of the during 
1956 


specialized agencies 


There are several appendices. One 
lists the United Nations Members with 
their area, population and date of ad- 
mission to the United Nations. An- 
other describes the structure, composi- 
tion and membership of the principal 
and subsidiary organs of the United 
Nations. A third lists the members of 
delegations to the General Assembly 
and the three Councils. The United 
Nations Information Centres and Of- 


ficers are also listed. 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 
United Nations, January 
1958, 600 pp. Price $12.50 US, 


£4.10.0 or 50 Swiss francs, or equiv- 


1956. 


alent in other currencies. Available 
at the United Nations Bookshop, 
United Nations, New y ork, and 
from sales agents for United Na- 
tions publications 


The most comprehensive account of the 
activities of the United Nations and its spe- 


cialized agencies during the year — the 


Yearbook provides a permanent reference 
for public officials, scholars, diplomats, 
writers, teachers, librarians, students and 
others concerned with international affairs. 


This tenth issue in the series records the 
course of United Nations events during 
1956 and early 1957. It presents a docu- 


mented account and 


review of United 


Nations work on political, economic, social, 
legal, administrative and budgetary ques- 
tions, non-self-governing territories and the 
international trusteeship system. It also sur- 
veys the activities of each of the special- 


ized agencies. English edition. 


United Nations Publication No. 1957.1.1 
Clothbound 
U.S. $12.50 £4.10.0 stg. 50.00 Sw. fr. 


(or equivalent in other currencies) 








Cr 
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SUGGESTED READING 


LIST 


The following publications are suggested for readers who wish more background information on 
articles which appear in this issue of the UNITED NATIONS REvIEW. United Nations Publications 
(indicated as such) are obtainable from sales agents listed on the back inside cover; specialized agency 
publications (indicated as such) may be obtained from many of these agents or by writing to the 
headquarters of the agency. All other publication listings include their source. 


LAW OF THE SEA 


LAWS AND REGULATIONS ON THI 
REGIME OF THE HIGH SEaAs. Volume 
I, 307 pp. clothbound. U.N. Sales 
No. 1951.V.2. Price: $3.50, 25/- 
Sw. fr. 14.00. 


A collection of national legislative 
texts dealing with matters of inter- 
national concern that constitute evi- 
dence of states practice in the field of 
international law. This volume deals 
with the continental shelf, contiguous 
zones and supervision of foreign ves- 
sels on the high seas. 


LAWS AND REGULATIONS ON THI 
REGIME OF THE HIGH SgEas. Volume 
Il. 142 pp. clothbound. U.N. Sales 
No. 1952.V.1. Price: $2.50, 17/6, 
Sw. fr. 10.00. 


The laws of more than sixty coun- 
tries and the problem of criminal juris- 
diction of a state over acts committed 
in other states or on the high seas, on 
board a ship or airplane. 


REPORTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW 
COMMISSION TO THE GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY. Report of the Fifth Session 
of the Commission is obtainable as: 
General Assembly, Official Records, 


Eighth Session, Supplement No. 9, 
72 pp., Price: $.70, 3/-, Sw. fr. 
2.75; the Sixth Session: General 
Assembly, Official Records, Ninth 
Session, Supplement No. 9, 36 pp., 
Price: $.30, 2/-, Sw. fr. 1.20; the 
Seventh Session: General Assembly, 
Official Records, Tenth Session, Sup- 
plement No. 9, 49 pp., Price: $.50, 
3/9, Sw. fr. 2.00. Eighth Session: 
General Assembly, Official Records, 
Eleventh Session, Supplement No. 9, 
48 pp. Price: $.59, 3/6, Sw. fr. 2.00. 


Cover the work of the Internation- 
al Law Commission on the law of the 
seas. The report of the eighth session 
includes the draft articles on the law 
of the sea to be considered in Febru- 
ary at the Geneva Conference on the 
Law of the Sea. 


A BUILDING IN DARKNESS 


THE ExopUS FROM HUNGARY. A Unit- 
ed Nations Review Reprint. Pub- 
lished by the United Nations Depart- 
ment of Public Information. U.N. 
Sales No. 1957.1.3. 18 pp. Price: 
$.15, 1/-, Sw fr. 0.50. 


The situation of the Hungarian ref- 
ugees and United Nations action. 





UNITED NATIONS 


JANUARY 13-FEBRUARY 7 SUB-COMMITTEE 
ON PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION 
AND PROTECTION OF MINORITIES. 
Headquarters. 


JANUARY 15-MARCH 11 STANDING CoOM- 
MITTEE ON PETITIONS. Headquarters. 


JANUARY 27-MARCH 7 SCIENTIFIC COM- 
MITTEE ON THE EFFECTS OF ATOMIC 
RADIATION. Headquarters. 


JANUARY 28-MARCH 14 
CounciL. Headquarters. 


TRUSTEESHIP 
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FEBRUARY 24-APRIL 25 CONFERENCE ON 
THE LAW OF THE SEA. Geneva. 


MARCH 10-APRIL 4 COMMISSION ON HU- 
MAN RIGHTS. Headquarters. 


MARCH 17-APRIL 3 COMMISSION ON THE 
STATUS OF WOMEN. Geneva. 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION SECURITY COUN- 
ciL. Headquarters. 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION DISARMAMENT 
Commission. Headquarters. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON THE PROBLEM OF HUNGARY. 
General Assembly, Official Records, 
Eleventh Session, Supplement No. 
18. New York, 1957. 149 pp. Price: 
$2, 7/, Sw. fr. 4.00. 


The report of the findings of the 
special committee appointed by the 
General Assembly to investigate the 
events in Hungary. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUNGARY. A Unit- 
ed Nations Review Reprint. Pub- 
lished by the United Nations De- 
partment of Public Information. 
New York, 1957. Sales No. 1957.- 
1.21. 14 pp. $.15, 1/-, Sw. fr. 0.50. 


A summary of the report to the 
General Assembly of the Special Com- 
mittee on Hungary. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED ON 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE BOARD FOR 1956. Of- 
ficial Records, Economic and Social 
Council, Twenty-fourth _ session. 
Supplement No. 5. 126 pp. Price: 
$1.25, 9/-, Sw. fr. 5.00. 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION MILITARY STAFF 
CoMMITTEE. Headquarters. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


FEBRUARY 3-12 WORKING PARTY ON RIVER 
Law. Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 10-14 WORKING PARTY ON IN- 
TERNATIONAL ROAD TRANSPORT RE- 
GIME. Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 10-14 Ad hoc Group oF Ex- 
PERTS TO EXAMINE THE CONDITIONS 
OF SALE FOR SOLID FUELS. Geneva. 
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FEBRUARY 17-21 W 
C ONI iN I ROPEAN 


rPROUP O| IHI 
STATIS 


FEBRUARY 17-21 WorKING PARTY ON PRI 
NTION ¢ R TRAPE ML ACCI 


FEBRUARY 24-25 Girkotr oF RAPPORTEURS 
ON FINANCING OF HOUSING. Geneva 


FEBRUARY 24-26 Fvo ict 
ESTES FOREST MACHINERY 


ON TESTING O1 


( 


FEBRUARY 26-MARCH 1 JIMIRER COMMIT 
ret WoRKING PARTY ON TRACTOR 
TESTING. Gene 


FEBRUARY 28-MARCH 1 Fao FCrE WORKING 


PaRTYy ON TRACTOR TESTING. Geneva 


MARCH 3-7 INLAND TRANSPORT COMMIT- 
ree: WorKING PARTY ON TRANSPORT 
OF DANGEROUS Goops. Geneva 


MARCH 10-14 CONFERENCE OF FUROPEAN 
STATISTICIANS. WORKING GROUP ON 
SHoRT TERM INDICATORS. Geneva 

MARCH 17-19 Coal COMMITTER. Geneva 

MARCH 20-28 \IFETING OF EXPERTS ON 
ENERGY PROBLEMS. Geneva 


MARCH 31-APRIL 3 WORKING PARTY ON 
MECHANIZATION — OF AGRICULTURE 


Creme 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


FEBRUARY 11-18 INLAND TRANSPORT Com 
MITTER. Banekok 


FEBRUARY 24-MARCH 3 COMMITTEE ON 
INDUSTRY AND NATURAL RESOURCES 
Kuala Lumpur, Malava 


MARCH 5-15 FCOONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
ASIA AND THE Far Fast. Kuala Lum- 
plu Vala 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
LATIN AMERICA 


FEBRUARY 18 
NOMIC 


C ENTRAI 
INTEGRATION 


Guatemala 


AMERICAN Eco 
COMMITTE! 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


ILO 


FEBRUARY 10-21 
COMMITTEE 


CHEMICAI 


Geneva 


INDUSTRIES 


FEBRUARY 26-MARCH 10 COMMITTEES OI 


rHE GOVERNING Bopy. Geneva 


MARCH 11-15 
GOVERNING Bopy 


138TH SESSION OF THI 


Geneva 


MARCH 17-29 CONMMITIEE OF EXPERTS 
ON THE APPLICATION OF CONVENTIONS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS. Geneva 

Iwenty-eighth session 


FAO 


FEBRUARY 3-8 VIE TING OF INTERNATIONAI 
ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE JOINT STUDY 
OF PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES IN THI 
FieLp OF AGRICULTURE IN EUROoP! 
Paris 


FEBRUARY 21 INTER-AGENCY MEETING ON 
AGRARIAN REFORM. Rorne 
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STUDY GROUP 


FEBRUARY 24-26 Fao ECE WORKING PARTY 


ON TRACTOR TESTING. Geneva 


MACHINERY 
LATIN 


FARM 
CENTRE FOR 


FEBRUARY 4 WEEKS 
DEVELOPMENT 
AMERICA. (€ é 


FEBRUARY 5 DAYS EXPERT PANEL ON MILK 
STANDARDIZATION. Place undetermined 


FEBRUARY Fao FCAFE WORKING PARTY ON 
FooD AND AGRICULTURE PRICE POLI- 
cies. Out of Banekok 


FEBRUARY d how 
RURAL 


Rome 


WORKING GRO P ON 
SOCIOLOGICAI PROBLEMS 


MARCH 5 DAYS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEI 
or Foor aND Moutu Disease Com- 
MISSION. Romie 


MARCH 10 DAYS SEMINAR, FAO GROUP 
ON GRAINS. Rome 


MARCH 12 DAYS Fao IAS MEETING ON 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN SOUTH 
AMERICA. Santiago 


UNESCO 


JANUARY 27-FEBRUARY 2 REGIONAL MEET- 
ING OF ARAB NATIONAL COMMISSIONS 
Fez Vorocco 


JANUARY 27-FEBRUARY 8 REGIONAL SEM- 
INAR ON MULTIPLE-CLASS TEACHING 
FOR SOUTH AND East Asta. Graffon, 
{ustralia 

FEBRUARY 3 COMMITTEE OF 
ERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Non-Gov- 
Paris. 


FEBRUARY 10-11 WoORKING PARTY OF THEI 
EXECUTIVE BOARD OF UNESCO INSTI- 
TUTES IN GERMANY. Paris 


FEBRUARY 17-27 INTERNATIONAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE FOR MaAJsor PROJECT 4 
\ (Mutual Appreciation of Eastern 
and Western Cultural Values). Paris 


FEBRUARY 24-MARCH 1 MEETING ON THE 
JURIDICAL ASPECTS OF PEACEFUL Co- 
OPERATION. Rome 


FEBRUARY 24-25 WorRKING PARTY OF THI 
FXECUTIVE BOARD ON HUMAN RIGHTS. 
Paris 


FEBRUARY 26-28 WoRKING PARTY OF THI 
EXECUTIVE BOARD FOR THE SPECIAI 
FUND FOR THE EXPANSION OF TECH 
NICAL ASSISTANCE. Paris 


2ND HALF OF FEBRUARY MEETING OF THI 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL THEATRE INSTITUTE 
Paris 


FEBRUARY 3 DAYS WORKING PARTIES OI 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
Paris 

Several working parties are study- 
ing certain aspects of internation- 
al cooperation related to the 
UNESCO program 


MARCH 17-20 INTER-GOVERNMENTAL ApD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE ON THE MAJor 
PROJECT ON THE EXTENSION OF 
PRIMARY EDUCATION IN LATIN AMER- 
ICA. Havana 


MARCH 17-22 EXPERTS’ MEETING ON THI 
RESULTS Oo! SCHOOL EDUCATION 
Hambure 


MARCH 23-29 REGIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
LATIN AMERICAN NATIONAL COMMIs- 
SIONS Havana 


MARCH 24-APRIL 3 MEETING OF ECONO- 
PEACEFUL COOPERATION. 


ATISTS ON 


Istant 


WHO 


FEBRUARY 3-7 EUROPEAN REGIONAL OR 
GANIZATION: STUDY GROUP ON DEN- 
raL HEALTH SERVICES FOR CHILDREN. 


Brussels. 


FEBRUARY 24-28 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
MEDICAL REHABILITATION. Geneva 


EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATONAL AIR- 


MARCH 10-15 
SANITATION OF 
PORTS. Geneva 


ICAO 


EUROPEAN 
Arr NAVI- 


JANUARY 28-FEBRUARY 24 
MEDITERRANEAN REGIONAI 
GATION MEETING. Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 24-MARCH 11 ICAO-wMO TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS MEETING. Geneva. 


ITU 


JANUARY 20-FEBRUARY 1 SuB-STUDY 
Group 2 2 (Telephone Operation and 
Tariffs). Yugoslavia. 

FEBRUARY 3-5 SuB-SruDY GROUP 

(Costing). Yugoslavia 


FEBRUARY 10-15 WoRKING ' PARTY ON 
ANALYSIS OF NOISE MEASUREMENTS. 


Geneva (tentative). 


FEBRUARY 17-22 Sus-Strupy Group 6/1 
(Revision of Recommendations) OF 
Srupy Group 6 (Protection and 
Specifications of Cable Sheaths and 


Poles). Geneva 


ITO—GATT 


FEBRUARY 2-20 and FEBRUARY 26-MARCH 8 
WoRKING PARTY ON THE ASSOCIATION 
OF OVERSEAS TERRITORIES WITH THE 
COMMON MARKET. Geneva 


WMO 


JANUARY 21-FEBRUARY 14 COMMISSION 
FOR SYNOPTIC METEOROLOGY New 
Delhi. 


OTHER INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
MEETINGS 


FEBRUARY 12-21 MEETING ON CARTOGRA- 
PHY OF THE PAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
oF GEOGRAPHY AND History. Havana. 


FEBRUARY 24-28 COMMON ASSEMBLY OF 
THE EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COM- 
MUNITY. Strasbourg. 


FEBRUARY PERMANENT 
NorRTH ATLANTIC 
TION. Bonn 


COMMITTEE OF 
TREATY ORGANIZA- 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
FEBRUARY JOINT CONSULTATION OF 


YOUNG MEN’s AND YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. Switzerland. 
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